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WE desire emphatically to warn our readers 
against certain fraudulent pests who are now 
busy trying to palm off on the unwary old 
furniture fictitiously marked and carved with 
names, initials, dates, and, in some cases, 
coats of arms. During the last two months 
some of the gang have been writing letters 
from the neighbourhood of Glossop, Derby- 
shire, and of Pickering and Scarborough, 
Yorkshire, telling wonderful tales of chests, 
corner-cupboards, settles, and dressers, that 
bear inscriptions, etc., that connect them 
with a special historic or old pedigree family. 
These letters are addressed to family repre- 
‘sentatives, and profess great anxiety that the 
piece of furniture should fall into the right 
hands. Generally, when inquiries are made, 
the furniture has already been sold, but the 
correspondent offers to try and trace it, and 
get it back at an enhanced price. This 
gives the gang time to get the piece, which 
is usually a genuine old but plain bit of 
furniture, carved according to description, 
and it is then, if the cheque is forthcoming, 
sent off by train. The purchaser, if anything 
of an expert, at once detects the fraud, but 
it is then too late, and the furniture-monger 
affects a delicious innocency. 


An interesting discovery of an early pile- 
building has been made in Berkshire. In 
the course of constructing a boat-slide by 
the lock at Cookham it was necessary to 
make a concrete foundation at each end, and 
on excavating a hole some 12 feet square 
VOL. XXVII. 


and 6 feet deep, at the lower end, in the 
peat mud over the gravel there were found 
a horse’s skull and some bones, together 
with two fragments of pottery, tolerably well 
baked, glazed black, and handmade by 
design and character, similar to some 
specimens of Romano-British crockery at 
Silchester. In the gravel were found about 
a dozen oaken piles some 3 feet in length, 
standing perpendicularly, much charred, and 
cut or scraped to a point, like a badly-cut 
lead pencil. The Thames is at Cookham 
divided into three branches, and there were 
formerly many other streams that no longer 
exist. The alluvial flat was there a swampy 
morass, a very likely place fora pile-dwelling. 
Mr. R. E. Goolden, of Cookham, has care- 
fully preserved these interesting relics, and 
some have been deposited in the Reading 
Museum. 


fe ¢ 
From March 6 to March 18 the results of 
the third season’s excavations upon the site 
of the Roman city of Silchester were on 
view at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House. The great “ find ” 
of last year, the foundation of a church, 
which probably belonged to the fourth 
century, and claimed, therefore, as the 
earliest Christian church yet found in this 
country, was illustrated by a carefully coloured 
and admirable model. It was a building of 
small size, with a distinct square of mosaic 
in black, white, and red, which would mark 
the position of the altar. An unusual dis- 
covery made near it was that of two much- 
corroded metal cups, and as these are not a 
common characteristic of Roman remains, 
the inference has been drawn by some that 
they may have been used in Christian 
worship. The source of the water supply 
and the system of drainage of the city 
received special attention, and the tracing 
out of the latter led to the discovery of a 
sluice or water-gate of remarkable construc- 
tion in the city wall, of which a model is 
to be constructed during the present year. 
The bones of the domestic animals found 
include a skull of a young ox in marvellous 
preservation, and also establishes the fact 
that goats were kept by the townsfolk. 
The pottery is abundant, and is also in a 
high state of perfection, many pieces being 
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quite undamaged. It includes a beautiful 
lipped dish and ewer vase in white ware, a 
quantity of good specimens of the dark 
Upchurch pottery, several highly decorated 
pieces of pseudo-Samian, some valuable 
examples of red-glazed ware, many pieces of 
black New Forest and Castor, and one small 
dish of the rare, slightly-glazed and slaty- 
hued Dorset make, of which a small pottery 
is believed to have existed at Kimmeridge. 
The glass is hardly so striking a section as 
it was last year, but one graceful vase in 
amber yellow, an intaglio, and some clear 
beads are noteworthy. The jewellery in- 
cludes some enamelled brooches, and shows 
that the modern “ safety pin ” form was quite 
commonly adopted in a fashionable Roman 
woman’s ornaments. There is also a beauti- 
fully modelled seated bronze figure of Victory. 
Bone pins, needles, spoons, and counters are 
numerous, and the knife-handles of carved 
horn are elegant and well designed. The 
iron work is of considerable antiquarian im- 
portance. 


‘le 

It is to be hoped ane will not only 
be sustained, but materially enhanced, by this 
exhibition, so that subscriptions will be forth- 
coming to enable the work of excavation to 
be carried out on the same scale as the past 
two seasons. Notwithstanding all that has 
been accomplished, only a small portion of 
the area of 100 acres within the wall has yet 
been investigated. With regard to the work 
to be undertaken this year, the executive 
committee propose to complete the examina- 
tion of the large zzsu/a containing the round 
temple (?), and to excavate the zzsu/a south 
of this which extends as far as the city wall. 
Operations after harvest will depend upon 
the state of the funds and on the time at the 
disposal of the committee. 


¢ & ¢ 
At the back of Tenant Street, Derby, on a 
site unsuspected by any even of the towns- 
men save the intellgent few, is a remarkably 
interesting half-timbered house of the date 
of the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
It was well illustrated by Mr. G. Bailey, in 
the second volume of the journal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society (1880), 
and is the property of Mr. Gadsby, Town 
Clerk of Derby. The house has an addi- 


tional interest, as it was for some time the 
residence of Erasmus Darwin. No less than 
three intimations have recently reached us 
of the destruction or contemplated destruc. 
tion of the building ; but on inquiry we find 
that the house is undergoing “ renovation ”»— 
a renovation, we fear, of a needlessly exten- 
sive character, although the Derby Mercury 
assures its readers that it is “no grimthorpian 
restoration.” 
te 


ek  & 

The Scottish Leader of March 2 calls 
attention to an interesting and curious old 
custom that has been observed in the royal 
burgh of Lanark for centuries past, under 
the name of “ Whuppity Scourie.” This is 
observed annually on March 1, on the occa- 
sion of what is known as the “ Wee Bell” in 
the town steeple being rung at six o'clock 
for the first time during the year, after which 
the bell continues to be rung daily at that 
time till September 30. It has been the 
practice, it is believed, for centuries, for the 
boys of the town to assemble at the Cross 
each with his bonnet attached to a long 
string, and on the first sound of the bell to 
march three times round the Established 
Church. Then they proceed up the Well- 
gate, and for about the last one hundred and 
twenty years they have met the workers 
returning from New Lanark Mills, and ‘sur- 
rounded them, attacking them with their 
caps, but other missiles have sometimes been 
used. This custom is an attraction not 
only for the young, but for the oldest inhabit- 
ants of the royal burgh, who are wont to 
dilate eloquently on the observance of the 
practice in their early days, and who this 
year as usual turned out in large numbers to 
see the youngsters off. The boys return 
about an hour and a half later rhyming : 


** Hurrah, boys, hurrah ! we have won the day ; 
We've met the bold New Lanark boys, and chased 
them down the brae.” 


¢ + ¢& 
The Glasgow antiquaries, aud with them the 
light and leading of the city, are up in arms 
against a proposal by the University Com- 
missioners to obtain Parliamentary sanction 
for the possible sale of the large and valuable 
Hunterian collection of coins, including very 
many rare and some unique specimens. An 
energetic campaign of resistance to this 
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utilitarian and barbarian proposal has been 
begun, and there is every reason to hope that 
the Philistine scheme of malappropriation of 
trust property will come to naught. 


Some workmen who were recently engaged 
in levelling ground at Mr. Campbell’s new 
villa, Glenramsken, near Campbeltown, made 
a rather interesting discovery. About a foot 
under the surface they came upon several 
rough blocks of red sandstone which, on 
being lifted, revealed what turns out to be an 
ancient stone cist containing a cinerary urn 
of baked clay. All that the urn contained 
was alittle earth. No flints or other relics 
were found, notwithstanding that a very care- 
ful search was made. The cist, which was 
formed of slabs of red sandstone and schist, 
in the form of an irregular square, was 34 
feet in length by 2 feet 3 inches in breadth at 
the north-west end, and 1 foot 10 inches at 
the south-east end, this being the direction in 
which the cist lies. The depth was 2 feet 
5 inches. At the bottom of the cist there 
was a quantity of loose earth in which the 
urn was partly buried. The urn, which is 
ornamented, will be placed in the local 
museum, which is being rapidly filled up with 
objects of interest, and is likely soon to 
become one of the chief attractions of the 
town. 


> ¢.* . 
The Corporation of Carlisle have just had 
their nineteen existing charters (the earlier 
ones were burnt), from that of 21 Edward I. 
to that of 36 Charles II., transcribed and 
translated at the British Museum, under the 
superintendence of Mr. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A, and the seals have been repaired by 
that well-known veteran, Mr. Ready. A 
committee of the Corporation have recom- 
mended that the charters should be printed 
and published, and estimates are being now 
obtained for that purpose; should the 
Council, as it doubtless will, adopt the 
recommendation of the committee, the 
editing will be entrusted to an ex-mayor of 
the city, who will supply an introduction, 
notes, and glossary. “The Antiquary 
(p. 89),” adds our Carlisle correspondent, 
“may indulge in unworthy sneers at the 
smallness of Carlisle, and contrast its popu- 
lation with those of Leeds and Sheffield, but 


had the city of Carlisle not kept the Borders 
in the good old days of yore, the new cities 
of Leeds and Sheffield would probably long 
ago have been wiped out by the Scots in 
a victorious raid through ,Yorkshire. The 
citizens of Carlisle had sterner work to do 
than make whittles or trade in wool; they 
can boast of their ancient city, Urbs antigua 
Suit studiisque asperrima belli: not for them 
the arts of peace, and the heaping up of 
wealth |” 


te fe 

When the weather opens the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian Society will 
probably resume operations at Hardknott, 
but on a less extensive scale than last year, 
which is, indeed, unnecessary, as what now 
remains to be done is to fill up gaps and 
lacune here and there, and prospect the 
vicinity for outliers in the way of buildings, 
kitchen-middens, cattle-kraals, etc. The 
road over the pass to the camp at Ambleside 
must be carefully searched for small inter- 
mediate forts and shelters, all which will 
require fine weather. 


With regard to the subject of bull-rings, 
which was started by Mr. André, various 
communications continue to reach us. In 
addition to the letter of Dr. Stephenson, of 
Beverley, which will be found in our corre- 
spondence columns, Rev. J. Kay Booker, 
Vicar of Empshott, writes that “there is a 
ring to which the bulls that were to be 
baited were fastened in the town of Askrigg, 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire. I saw it when I 
was there in 1885. It is fixed in the ground 
immediately below the windows of an old 
house (A.D. 1675), which has wings and 
balconies, concerning which a local guide- 
book had remarks as to the number of times 
they must have been crowded with guests to 
see the ‘sport.’ There was said to be also 
a bull-ring at Leyburn, Wensleydale, but I 
failed to find it.” 


The Rev. Canon Atkinson also writes on the 
same subject: “Some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago I had pointed out to me, at Guis- 
borough, the stone, to a ring socketed into 
which the bull that was being baited had 
been customarily chained. The bull-baitings 
continued, as I was informed, down to the 
L232 
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commencement of the present century, or 
nearly so. And I was also informed that 
the chain used in securing the bull to the 
ring was the selfsame chain that in earlier 
days had: been used to debar passage across 
the bridge over the Tees into or from out 
of the county of Durham after nightfall. My 
information was, as I had reason to be 
assured, perfectly trustworthy. There is also 
a so-called ‘bull-ring’ at Swarkstone in 
Derbyshire; but I could not ascertain, 
though I made sundry inquiries, both on 
the spot and in Derby, a few days since, 
that there was distinct evidence that the 
name was justified by fact or valid evidence.” 


It is of interest to learn, from Rev. W. C. 
Green, Rector of Hepworth, Diss, that of the 
Form of Prayer for the Plague in 1603, 
mentioned in the Antiguary for last Febru- 
ary, there exists another copy in Hepworth 
Church chest. Dr. Cox’s description in 
Newbery House Magazine, of that belonging 
to North Walsham, describes the one at 
Hepworth, which is stitched up in a cover 
taken from a Latin printed work on Aristotle’s 
Natural History. On the outside is written, 
though not in a contemporaneous hand, 
“The Form of Prayer to be used in the 
time of the Plague in London in K* James 
the first Reign of w died 30,561.” 


The proposal to revert to “the ancient con- 
stitutional custom” of payment of Members 
of Parliament has some interest for antiquaries 
and historical students. The members were 
not paid by the State, although the custom had 
the sanction of the Crown, and was enforced 
by its authority. They were paid by the com- 
munities that they represented. At the end 
of the session—and parliaments were usually 
annual—an account was prepared giving 
the expenses of the journey to and fro, the 
number of the days the member had been 
in attendance, and the total sum due. This 
sum was specified in a Crown writ directed 
to the sheriff or bailiffs, who were ordered, 
under penalty, to levy the amount on the 
county or borough, and pay it over to the 
representative or representatives. The wages 
for members varied. In the time of Edward II. 
the knights of the shire received four shillings, 
and the burgesses two shillings, a day. In 


1296 London citizens were paying their 
members ten shillings a day, whilst in the 
fifteenth century the Cambridge burgesses, 
according to a bargain with them, only 
received a daily shilling. 


A most important work is now in the press, 
and will shortly be issued to subscribers, at 
43 10s. by Messrs. W. Griggs and Sons, 
Hanover Street, Peckham. It is Zhe Stail- 
Plates of the Knights of the Order of the 
Garter, 1348-1485, by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, illustrated by full-sized coloured fac- 
similes of eighty-six stall-plates, in imperial 
folio, by Mr. W. Griggs, chromo-lithographer 
to the Queen, to whom, by special permission, 
the volume is dedicated. The splendid 
enamelled and painted gilt metal plates 
affixed to the backs of the stalls of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, form one of the 
most remarkable and interesting displays of 
medizval armory in the whole of Europe. 
They consist of copper plates, of various 
shapes and sizes, engraved with the armorial 
ensigns of the Knights of the Garter, and 
enriched with gold, silver, and coloured 
enamels. In many cases the arms are shown 
on parti-coloured grounds, or with the mant- 
lings powdered with badges, and some few 
platesare ornamented with beautifully pounced 
decoration. To the antiquary, the herald, 
and the genealogist, these plates are of 
especial value, as contemporary coloured 
representations of the arms and crests of the 
Knights, and as a chronological series of 
examples of armorial art they are unrivalled. 
Although these stall-plates have long attracted 
the attention of students, no systematic 
examination of them has hitherto been made, 
nor has a single plate as yet been properly 
and adequately represented in colours in any 
work. 


te 
The existing stall-plates range in date from 
the reign of Edward III. down to the present 
day, and are about 580 in number. Of 
these, eighty-six belong to the Plantagenet 
period (from 1348 to 1485), 119 are Tudor 
(from 1485 to 1603), and the rest are 


Stuart and later. The first of these groups 
which is to be illustrated in the forth- 
coming work has many curious historical 
and artistic features which are not found in 
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the later examples. The frequent use of 
badges and other ornamental accessories 
invests them with the greatest interest. Many 
of the great men who figured so prominently 
in English history are here commemorated, 
such as Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford; Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; 
ohn Beaufort, Earl of Somerset; John, 
Duke of Bedford ; Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick; Gilbert, Lord Talbot; John 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk; John Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury; William Nevil, Lord 
Fauconberg ; John Beaufort, Duke of Somer- 
set ; Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy ; 
Thomas, Lord Stanley, Earl of Derby, etc., 
etc. Each plate will be accompained by 
descriptive and explanatory notes, and the 
origin and general characteristics of the stall- 
plates will be fully dealt with in an historical 
introduction. Only 500 copies of the work 
will be printed, so we strongly press upon 
our readers the necessity for an early appli- 
cation. It will much surprise us if the 
volume does not speedily rise in value. If 
the success of the present work should be 
assured, it is proposed to issue another 
volume, illustrating the stall-plates of the 
Tudor period. 
e & 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
T. J. de Mazzinghi, M.A., F.S.A., at the 
age of eighty-two years. His powers as a 
linguist, as an antiquary, and as a writer, 
were very considerable. He shone as a 
conversationalist, especially from his past 
intimacy with many celebrities. He was a 
great friend of Thackeray, the novelist, and 
in his possession were some unpublished 
manuscript poems of Lord Tennyson, a com- 
temporary with him at Trinity, Cambridge. In 
1873 he was appointed libarian to the William 
Salt Library, Stafford, a library containing 
a unique and most extensive collection of 
Staffordshire history and antiquarian lore. 
His courtesy and skill as a palzeographist were 
well known and appreciated by all who used 
that library, and he was of great and con- 
tinuous service in the production of the 
invaluable series of volumes issued by the 
Salt Archzeological Society. He was the 
translator of Guizot’s Meditations, from the 
French, and of Zhe Travels of a False Dervish 
in Central Asia, from the German. His 


best antiquarian work was one on the history 
of English sanctuaries and sanctuary law, a 
book of much research, though somewhat 
uneven and badly arranged. His great 
abilities, his remarkable powers of memory, 
and his extensive reading, all of which were 
readily at the service of any student, won 
him many friends, and he will be sorely 
missed both in the midlands and elsewhere. 
Mr. Mazzinghi was of Italian extraction, his 
family being famous in the Florentine Re- 
public. Mr. Mazzinghi leaves one daughter, 
wife to Mr. W. Morgan, of Walton Lodge, 
Stafford, at whose residence he died, on 
February 19. He was an occasional contri- 
butor to the Axtiguary under its present 
editorship, his last communication having 
reference to the cathedral church of Lich- 


field. 
¢ ek 

On February 21, at his residence, Addle- 
stone, Surrey, where his grandfather, the 
Rev. William Hazlitt, officiated and lived 
during several years, died suddenly Mr. 
William Hazlitt, only son of the essayist and 
critic, and father of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. 
Charles Lamb, in a letter which has been 
repeatedly printed, mentions his birth, at 
Winterslow, near Salisbury, September 26, 
1811. The deceased gentleman devoted the 
earlier part of his career to journalism and 
literature, and was on friendly terms with 
most of the men of the day. He was on the 
staff at different periods of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, Daily News, Times, and Morning Post, 
he belonged to the Daily News while John 
and Charles Dickens were employed there; and 
Mr. Hazlitt was one of the original members 
of the club founded by Douglas Jerrold 
under the name of the “ Hooks and Eyes.” 
He married, in 1833, one of the sisters of 
the late Mr. Charles Reynell (Antiquary, 
xxv. 89), whom he survived nearly thirty- 
three years. From 1854 to 1890 he was one 
of the registrars of the London Bankruptcy 
Court. In him we have lost another link 
with the last age. 
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Motes of the 


At the shrine of the Pennine Jove recent 
operations have had for aim to remove all 
the earth from the remains of the rectangular 
building which came to light to the north- 
west of the temple, and which appeared to be 
a Roman dwelling of imperial times. Here 
many roof-tiles were dug up, several bearing 
makers’ stamps, showing they came from the 
ovens of Aosta, which lies beneath. Arms, 
kitchen utensils, and coins, both Gallic and 
Roman (the latter coming down to the second 
half of the third century of our era), were also 
obtained. The small lake was also dried up, 
but nothing of value came to light, contrary 
to the expectations that had been formed. 


* * * 
Amongst the rubbish thrown out of the 
ancient Etruscan and Roman city of Arezzo, 
and now found under the modern Via Cavour, 
is a tile made for a decorative tablet, and 
representing in relief, in work probably of the 
third century, a destiarius, or gladiator, fight- 
ing against wild beasts, covered, in the upper 
portion of his body, with a coat of mail, and 
with his legs swathed and tied with cords. 
He is brandishing a spear, and is in the act 
of advancing towards the animal ready to 
spring upon him. This tablet may have been 
executed by the Arretine figu// in memory of 
some particular scene in their amphitheatre— 
of which the remains are still visible, and 
which remained almost entire till the four- 
teenth century. The accoutrement of the 
gladiator seems new, not having been ob- 
served before. 
* * * 
At Rome mention must be made of the 


further details come to hand of the discoveries 
made in sinking one of the great supporting 
shafts of masonry for the colossal monument 
of Victor Emmanuel, the erection of which, 
covering the site of the whole Roman 
Arx, will very shortly have cost some two 
millions sterling. At about 4 metres below 
the level of the adjacent Via Giulio Romano, 
on the western side of the monument, an 
ancient chamber, measuring 3.30 by 2.25 
metres, and 2.50 metres high, was found, 
built of brick, with its back against the 
Capitoline rock. The walls were plastered 


and adorned with frescoes enclosed in squares 
and cornices of red colour. In the faint 
remains could be discerned only a human 
figure with a veil stirred by the wind, and in 
another part an object resembling a pine- 
cone with two wings on the sides. 


* * x 

With the seated figure of the god of Fortune, 
or Abundance, found there at the same time, 
was the inscription, Sancto Deo Sabazi per 
vocem Pegasi sacerdotis Attia Celerina makes 
his offering, the form fer vocem sacerdotis 
being new to epigraphy. Here also we learn 
that Sabazis is the name of the mystic god, 
and not Sabazius, as was once thought. 


x * x 
During the month of February the workmen 
engaged in excavating, in the Apostolic crypt, 
the so-called Platonia of the catacomb of St. 
Sebastian on the Via Appia, near Rome, 
came on some verses ending thus: 


(Z)AEC QVIRINE TVAS 
P(v)ORABI (probavi). 
Hence it is inferred that there was buried 
here, contrary to expectations, St. Quirinus, 
Bishop of Siscia, in Pannonia, who was put to 
death in the persecution of Maximian, and 
whose relics were brought by the Christians 
to Rome, when Pannonia, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, was overrun by barbarian 
invaders. 
* * * 
The Salisbury pilgrim says: ‘ Postea per- 
venies via Appia ad Sanctum Sebastianum 
martyrem, cujus corpus jacet in inferiore 
loco; et in occidentali parte ecclesiae per 
gradus descendis ubi Sanctus Cyrinus Papa 
et martyr pausat.” A further consideration 
of the character of the new frescoes dis- 
covered, of the peculiar form of the letters in 
the inscription, and of the evident destruction 
of the northern angle of the Platonia and its 
arcosoltt in order to make room for the walls 
of the apse in the new basilica, which was 
certainly built in the fourth century, prove 
that the body of the saint must have been 
laid there so far back as the fourth century, 
and that the verses were added by Pope 
Damasus. 
* x OK 
In a field near Bassano some fifty cinerary 
vases have been found, dating from before 
our era, These urns are of the usual full- 
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bellied form, with the necks or rims decorated, 
and are full of human remains gathered from 
the funeral pile, mixed with earth, charcoal, 
and fragments of bronze. The mouths of 
the vessels were found at a very small depth 
below the soil, and were covered over with 
slabs of stone. Excavations are still being 
proceeded with. 
* aK * 
Amongst the presents sent by the Sultan 
to the Pope for his episcopal jubilee is the 
famous Greek inscription on a marble slab 
from the tomb of Abercius, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia, which was discovered 
by Mr. Ramsay, in 1882, embedded in the 
walls of the baths of that town. ‘The text 
itself was already known to us from early 
times, as it was inserted by Simeon Meta- 
phrastes in the Acts of the Saint, who lived 
in the second century, about the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. Not, however, till Cardinal 
Pitra subjected this singular inscription to 
thorough examination in his Spicilegium 
Solesmense, was it admitted as genuine; and 
the discovery of the actual monument by Mr. 
Ramsay set all further doubts at rest. 

* “ * 
The words were composed by Abercius him- 
self on his return from a journey to Rome 
and through Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Armenia, “ Faith 
leading me everywhere, and giving me every- 
where for food the heavenly IXOU2,” the 
mystic name for Christ and other phrases 
being here quite in keeping with what we 
read in the catacombs. Strange to say, Mr. 
Ramsay discovered another sepulchral sée/e 
belonging toa certain Alexander, and bearing 
an inscription in evident imitation of that of 
Abercius, and fortunately dated A.D. 216. 
Another Greek inscription, found at Autun in 
1839, belonging to one Pectorius, speaks in 
the same terms of the Christian Eucharist. 
Professors Marucchi, Stevenson, and Armel- 
lini have already contributed to the Roman 
press short articles on the precious marble 
which now goes to enrich the Lateran collec- 
tion, and will no doubt soon give us the exact 
text. 

* * * 
In the centre of Athens, near the new railway 
station in Athena Street, on one side of the 
Place de la Concorde, while laying down 


some gas-pipes, two pieces of marble, each 
two metres long, were found, bearing inscrip- 
tions. The larger one belonged, perhaps, to 
the base of some statue, unless to the pedestal 
of a sarcophagus. The inscription of the 
first stone names a physician, one Dionysos 
Eukarpu, from Phyle, with his wife, who, as 
it would appear, was a daughter of Phalereus. 
The second stone mentions a certain Tauris- 
kos Polyeuktu and his wife Hierokleia, 
daughter of Euainetos from Alopeke. 


aK ae x 

To the north of the Acropolis, near where 
stood formerly the Acarnanian Gate (a little 
to the west of the Varvakeion of the map of 
Attica), has been found a portion of the 
ancient town wall, about five metres thick, 
and built of large squared stones. It is so 
strong and broad that two modern carts can 
stand abreast upon it. As our knowledge of 
the topography of Athens was very uncertain 
about this part, this new discovery, made 
near the bottom of the modern station and 
£olus Street, whilst digging the foundations 
of a new building opposite the new Exchange, 
is of great importance. 


ca ae x 

To the north of this wall, outside the city, an 
ancient tomb has come to light, built of white 
marble slabs, but without sculpture or in- 
scription; and near the new Pirzus and 
Laurion railway-station, inside the town, the 
metope of a large temple or other building in 
the Doric style, and a still larger block, 
14 metres wide, with triglyphs on both sides, 
and on the face between three mourners in 
low relief, of whom two are seated. 


we * * 
Before leaving for Lagina, Hamdi Bey, 
Director of the Museums at Constantinople, 
invited the French School of Athens to send 
him a member to assist in the excavations of 


the temple of Hecate. M. Chamonard, who 
discovered last year, in company with M. Le- 
grand, a large number of inedited fragments 
of the frieze of Lagina, has taken charge of 
the mission, and the results will be published 
by the French School. The last work 
M. Chamonard did was to clear out the 
theatre at Delos. 
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Motes on some Did Artillery. 


By Viscount DILLon, V.P.S.A. 
—— 

fx\e=]HEN Shakespeare speaks of the 
#/ soldier “seeking the bubble repu- 

tation even in the cannon’s mouth,” 

he assigns to that weapon a greater 
distinction than he does to any other. The 
cannon also has that mystery surrounding its 
birth which attaches to the noblest families. 
Whether Edward III. did or did not use 
cannon at Cressy has been the subject of 
many treatises, and it is not proposed in the 
following notes to inquire into this subject, 
but to put together a few odds and ends 
about those “ mortal engines whose rude 
throats the immortal foe’s dread clamours 
counterfeit.” Of ancient cannon the indi- 
vidual names of many are familiar to us, such 
as Mons Meg of Edinburgh, Dulle Griette 
of Ghent, Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol at 
Dover, etc. But formerly it seems to have 
been the custom to give to each piece of 
ordnance a name as individual as the name 
of a ship, and, like such, indicative of its 
fierce nature, its dedication, or some allusive 
characteristic. 

Henry V. at Harfleur had the London, 
the Messagere, the King’s Daughter ; Henry 
VIII. had the twelve guns called after the 
Apostles, and many others with names. At 
the Tower of London may be seen many 
French cannon of dates even up to the time 
of Napoleon, with titles such as Les Vol- 
cans, La Victoire; and at Woolwich, Les 
Parques, La Frivole, Tarquin, L’Espion, are 
among other trophies of our successful wars. 
So also the Spanish and the Portuguese 
sought among the personages of sacred and 
profane history for names for their pieces. 
The Woolwich Infant is but a survival of this 
old fashion, which extended in Henry VIII.’s 
time even to tents. As another instance of 
the curious personal idea attaching to ord- 
nance may be mentioned the case seriously 
recorded by Ludlow of certain guns at 
Warder Castle being poisoned when he de- 
fended that place during the Civil War. 
However, he adds that they were made ser- 
— again by oiling, and making a fire in 
them. 


In the sixteenth century we find that the 
etiquette of war demanded that a gun should 
be brought up by the assailants of a castle to 
enable the defenders to save their honour 
before yielding. The saluting with great 
guns was the greatest honour that could be 
paid to high personages, and as in former 
days the salute was fired with shotted guns, it 
is not strange that on some occasions the 
honour conferred was attended with some 
little risk, as when Whitelock, on leaving 
Gothenburg in 1653, on the occasion of his. 
embassy to Christina of Sweden, records 
that some of the “complimental bullets fell 
near him.” 

The earliest cannon were of course built 
up, or wrought, and though brass guns were 
cast, the art of casting iron guns was com- 
paratively late in England. It has, indeed, 
generally been stated, in accordance with the 
rhyme, 

Master Huggett and his man John 
They did cast the first cannon, 


that the first iron guns cast in England were 
made at Buxted, in Sussex, in 1543. Buta 
payment to John Rutter, of London, “for 
hurts and damages by him sustained in a 
tenement to him belonging, wherein the 
King’s great gun, called the Basiliscus, was 
cast,” shows that Henry VIII., like his friend 
Maximilian, was a keen patron of the art of 
gunnery, and the science of founding iron 
cannon must date earlier in England than 
was supposed. This Rutter was apparently 
an Englishman, and though we know that 
Henry VIII. employed many foreigners both 
in England and abroad to cast iron ordnance 
for him, still, the list of English workmen in 
this particular line was a full one. The 
brothers Owen, Hugget, Walker, Herbert, 
Levett, Johnson, etc., were only a few of the 
many clever founders working for this King, 
who, according to Bavarin, the Venetian 
Ambassador, had “cannon enough to con- 
quer hell.” 

There were in Italy many great minds 
devoted to the improvement of artillery, and 
even the modern screw gun, of two portable 
sections, had been thought of by Jacopo 
Campi, of Pesaro, who in 1555 constructed 
a gun divisible into sections for transport by 
some 120 to 140 individuals. We are told 
by Sir H. Wooton that this gun was tried at 
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Paris with a brass saker of the same size 
(about a seven-pounder), and shot further and 
deeper. Campi also undertook to make a 
500-pounder on the same principle ; but of 
this there is no record. The screw idea had 
been thought out even earlier in the East, as 
evidenced by the large bronze gun from the 
Dardanelles now at Woolwich, which, weigh- 
ing over 18 tons, and with a calibre of 18 
inches, is composed of two pieces screwed 
together. 

Besides iron, brass, and bronze cannon, we 
find in some instances copper by itself. 
Whitelock, in his description of Gothenburg, 
speaks of the great guns there as being all of 
copper, ‘‘ but not very large, yet not the less 
useful”; and one of Blake’s prizes in 1650 
was a French man-of-war with forty copper 
guns. Oviedo describes a piece of ordnance 
made of gold and silver sent to Charles V. 
by Cortes about 1525. This piece, which 
was of very fine workmanship, cost in metal 
alone 25,500 pesos de oro. Of baser mate- 
rials were the wooden guns, of which stories 
have been told with regard to Henry VIII.’s 
siege of Boulogne in 1544. It is certain, 
however, that he did not use any such 
weapons, though we read of a wooden cannon 
used by the Venetians at the defence of 
Chioggia, and to be seen not long since at 
Genoa. 

At the Royal United Service Institution. 
Whitehall, and at the Rotunda, Woolwich, 
are two actual examples of wooden cannon 
bound with iron bands, and used by the 
rebels in Canada in 1837, for shooting buck- 
shot and small pieces of lead. 

The light field-guns devised by Gustavus 
Adolphus have been often written about ; 
they were thin brass cylinders bound about 
with rope and leather, and weighing about 
120 lb., with the calibre of about 2 inches. 
Examples of these guns are said to exist at 
Woolwich and Paris, whilst the saying that 
there is nothing like leather received an 
extension by the use of that substance by 
itself for the leather guns taken from the 
Parliamentary forces at Cropredy Bridge in 
1644. This last class of gun was evidently 
suggested to its inventor, who had served 
with Gustavus Adolphus, by the light guns 
already referred to. At Malta we are told 
were small mortars made in the solid rock, 





and in fact to the ingenious mind hardly any 
substance appears impossible for use in the 
cause of death and destruction. 

Many complaints are made nowadays of 
the vast variety of the pieces of ordnance in 
use in the service, and the dangers attendant 
on such a system, owing to the proper 
ammunition not being forthcoming when 
wanted ; but this source of danger must have 
existed from very early times, for if we look 
at the guns in Henry VIII.’s stores, we find 
that the different classes of ordnance were 
then very numerous. In those days each 
class of gun had a special name, and these 
classes were further subdivided in many 
instances by the terms double, half and 
quarter. To give some idea of the number 
of classes, we may mention the following : 

Basiliskes, cannons divided into double, 
demi and bastard; Culverins, divided into 
Novemboro (Nuremburg), demi and bastard ; 
Sacres and wingtailed Sacres; Falcons, 
divided into broad and demi; Falconets, 
Robinets ; Bases, divided into double, single, 
demi, ring and waggon ; Portpieces, Fowlers, 
Minions, Murtherers, Flankers; Slings, 
divided into demi, quarter, and Portugal ; 
Topp pieces, Lizards, Mortars ; Hagbushes, 
divided into iron, brass and Boymish (Bohe- 
mian) ; Bombards, Organ pipes, etc. 

Later on in 1691 the varieties in calibre 
were still more numerous, and the pieces are 
described by the weight of the iron shot of 
the projectiles used with the early guns; the 
material also varied considerably. Stone 
shot were used with the larger pieces, and 
there were certain quarries near Maidstone 
famous for the quality of the gun-stones 
worked there. In Italy we read of marble 
bullets of 195 and 140 lb. weight used 
at Chioggia by Pisani. The 6 cwt. granite 
shot of the monster guns of the Dardanelles 
are modern instances of such a material 
being used, while the specimens to be seen 
in the Tower of London and many local 
museums are familiar to most of us.* In 
the sixteenth century iron shot were in 
frequent use, for in 1523 we find Charles V. 
sending over to Henry VIII. a maker of 
cannon-balls, reckoned the best in Spain, 
while on the occasion of his African campaign 

* The gunstone makers, ¢em. Henry VIII., appear 
to have received sixpence per day. 
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the Emperor complained of the shot fired at 
him being marked with the lily, and so, 
presumably, of French manufacture. But 
besides iron, brass, copper and lead were 
used for cannon, and a composite class of 
projectile is often mentioned in this century. 
These were the diced shot, which consisted of 
blocks of iron or of stone presumably cubic 
in form, and coated with lead so as to 
assume a spherical exterior, and protect the 
bore of the piece from the scoring and 
tearing consequent on the use of such rough 
materials if not covered. These diced shot 
occur very frequently in the inventory of 
Henry VIII.’s stores at the time of his 
death, and as late as 1573 Francois Crochet, 
the French Master of the Ordnance, was 
paid for squared iron dice for falconets. 
Fronsperger, in his great work on artillery 
in 1566, does not mention this class of 
projectile, but they clearly were in use then, 
and the lead-covered shot of Sir William 
Armstrong was only a revival of an old 
idea. 

The use of red-hot shot is by most 
people so connected with the famous siege 
of Gibraltar in 1781, when the formidable 
floating batteries of the Spaniards were de- 
stroyed, that the introduction of this effective 
weapon is supposed to have then taken 
place ; but they are said to have been used 
as early as 1575 by Stephen Batthore, King 
of Poland, at the seige of Dantzic. In our 
service they were evidently in use long before 
the Gibraltar occasion, for in 1691 there were 
at the Tower of London stores of this class 
of projectile for many calibres of guns. 

These shot are described as “neild” and 
“turned”; that is, they were first cast, then 
annealed to enable them to be turned down 
to the proper size. There were also hammered 
fire shot 13 inches long, also turned on the 
lathe, and long-shanked hollow hammered 
fire shot for various sizes of guns. 

Shells for mortars appear in the sixteenth 
century in the engravings of the siege of 
Boulogne, 1544, though Strada says they 
were invented only in 1588. Valturius 
certainly in his work of 1472 shows a cannon 
or mortar for throwing bombs, but the 
Cowdray pictures are perhaps the earliest 
representations of these explosive projectiles 
in actual use, and show the mortar-pieces 


mentioned by Holinshed as made by Peter 
Bawde, the Frenchman, who constructed 
guns for Henry VIII. in Houndsditch. 

In 1691 Langar shot are mentioned, but 
the name as found in Bailey’s Dictionary 
was properly “ langrel,” and it is there de- 
scribed as a sort of bar-shot, consisting of 
two half-shot connected by a shackle or 
joint in the middle, which shortened for 
loading, but extended when discharged, and 
was chiefly used for cutting rigging. Double- 
headed shot, bar-shot, and chain-shot also 
appear in the 1691 list, with “ carcasses ” and 
“‘ sranadoe” shells, the latter ranging in dia- 
meter from 18 to 4 inches, and including some 
twenty sizes, besides the hand-granadoes. 
The striking of money has been considered 
by some as one of the best means of per- 
petuating their name, as in the case of the 
Mulraj rupee of Mooltan, but the name of 
many a warrior and conqueror will be handed 
down to posterity by a piece of ordnance, 
and the unattractive and simple form of a 
gun may recall the lapse of centuries during 
which it has remained protected from de- 
struction by its small intrinsic value. Thus 
we may remember that Mons Meg was used 
at Dumbarton in 1489, three years before 
Columbus started to discover the New 
World, and the Egyptian gun on the Horse 
Guards parade, which was captured after the 
battle of Alexandria, 1801, was cast in 1524, 
the year that Luther abandoned his monastic 
life. At Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, 
are two guns left by the English in 1424. 
These relics of English dominion in France 
are probably the oldest authenticated cannon 
in the world. 


Che Battle of Ethandune. 


By WALTER Money, F.S.A. 
oe 


ia)N the year 878—that is, seven years 

after the battle of Ashdown and 

the traditional cutting of the White 

Horse at Uffington—the battle of 
Ethandune was fought (or, as it is variously 
written, “Edderandun,” “ Assandune,” and 
““Edendune”). A considerable difference of 
opinion prevails as to the place of this 
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battle, in which the Danes were defeated. 
Lysons, on the authority of Dr. Beke, a con- 
temporary Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, considers Edding- 
ton, near Hungerford, to have superior claims 
to be considered as the Ethandune of the 
ninth century. 

From Asser we obtain the following out- 
line of Alfred’s movements: “ Leaving Athel- 
ney, and following the route of the King, we 
have no difficulty in identifying the place 
where Alfred was met by the troops of his 
subjects who flocked to him, and called 
Egbert’s or Egbricht’s Stone, with Brixton- 
Deverill, a small village about half-way be- 
ween Hindon and Warminster. Thence the 
army marched the next day at daybreak, in 
the middle of May, to A‘glea—about the 
locality of which place writers are not agreed 
—and the next day he marched to Ethan- 
dune.” 

Dr. Beke supposes that the day before the 
action Alfred made a long and forced march 
of about thirty-five miles over the Downs 
with his cavalry, and reached A®glea, and 
that the next morning he attacked the Danish 
army by the road from Shefford. He bases 
his opinion chiefly on the circumstances that 
Eddington, in Wilts (generally accepted as 
the site of the battle), was much too near to 
Brixton for Alfred to have stopped to pass 
the night at after a march from early dawn,* 
and that AXglea or Inglea in all probability 
gave its name to the hundred of Eglei, in 
Berkshire, which lies to the north of Edding- 
ton, and is now united to the ancient hundred 
of Cheneteberie, under the name of Kintbury- 
Eagle. The names, too, of Daneford (near 
Denford), and the hamlet of Englewood 
(near Inglewood), on the opposite side of 
the Kennet, he considers to refer to some 


* Upon the point as to the probable distance of 
Ethandune from Brixton-Deverill, some light may be 
gathered from the Metrical Version of Geoffrey Gaimar, 
who says that, on quitting Brixton, the Saxon army 
“rode through the whole night and the next day as 
far as they could, until they came to A®glea, that they 
went on that night, and the next day at nine o’clock 
they had reached Edensdone.” Now, in no way is it 
intelligible that a march (in the whole) of twelve miles, 
from Brixton to Eddington, in Wilts, should be thus 
described as occupying two entire nights and one day. 
It is, moreover, doubtful whether the battle did not 
take place on the third, instead of the second, day ; 
for this is expressly stated by Simeon of Durham, and 
is not inconsistent with Asser’s narrative. 


considerable engagement between the two 
forces. 

Local topography further bears out the 
theory advanced by Professor Beke in the 
name of Danes’ /ie/d, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the supposed locality of this 
battle. 

The Berkshire Eddington has also another 
argument in its favour as the site of the 
battle, on account of its proximity to so 
many ancient camps, barrows, and other 
relics of the wars, which a thousand years 
ago were waged with such persevering fury 
between the Saxons and the Danes. On the 
plateau of the summit of the Berkshire 
Downs, above Kintbury, and about five miles 
from Eddington, we have an extensive and 
strongly fortified encampment, known as 
Walbury Fort, forming a most formidable 
military position, being about 1,000 feet 
above sea-level; and it might with good 
reason be suggested that Walbury was “the 
fortification to which the Danes fled, and 
held out a siege of fourteen days.” Or, 


again, Chisbury Camp, on the Wansdyke, a 
few miles from Hungerford, enclosing within 
ramparts, 45 feet in height, partly double, 
partly treble, an area of 15 acres; or Mem- 
bury Fort, also a strongly fortified post, on 
the borders of Berks and Wilts, partly in 
Lamborne and partly in Ramsbury parish, 


may either of them well have been the 
entrenched camp of Asser and the Saxon 
chronicler. 

Whether or not there are sufficient grounds 
for considering the Berkshire Eddington (the 
Eddevetone of Domesday) as the site of the 
battle must remain an open question ; but 
there seems little reason to doubt its being 
the same with Ethandune, which King Alfred 
left by will to his wife, Ealhswith, inasmuch 
as it is mentioned in the same clause with 
the manors of Waneting (Wantage) and Lam- 
burnan (Lamborne), the former of which 
is but a few miles to the north, and the 
latter joins the parish in the north-west point. 
The three form Alfred’s bequest to his wife, 
and seem to have comprised all his private 
estate in this county. 

Since the above was written the writer has 
incidentally met with some interesting notes 
on this subject from the pen of that eminent 
Wiltshire antiquary, the late Canon Jackson, 
F.S.A., appended to an article on “The 
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Sheriff’s Turn, co. Wilts,” and which will be 
found in the Wilts Archeological Magazine, 
vol. xiii, pp. 108-110. In referring to a 
lively discussion which was conducted some 
years ago in this magazine, this learned 
authority on the history of his adopted 
county observes that Brixton (Deverill) 
could scarcely have been “Ecgbryght’s 
stone,” for in Domesday Book Brixton is 
distinctly called “ Brictric’s Town,” from its 
owner, Brictric, a Saxon Thane, who, it is 
conceived, in the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor, had been his ambassador at the 
Court of Flanders. He further calls atten- 
tion to the existence of an ancient stone a 
few miles north-west of Warminster, marked 
on Andrews and Dury’s county map of Wilts, 
1773, which, being close to the border of 
two counties, would not have been an 
unsuitable place for muster, and a ride of 
thirty miles through Selwood would have 
brought the King and his staff to it from 
Athelney. 

“The secret of Alfred’s success,” Canon 
Jackson goes on to say (like that of Joshua 
against the Amorites), “lay in the rapidity of 
a forced march. Alfred did not, indeed, go 
up ‘all night,’ but he ‘went up’ from break 
of dawn all day till he reached Atcglea. .. . 
It must surely have been an unusual dis- 
tance.” Summarizing the arguments for and 
against, the Canon concludes strongly in 
favour of the battle having been fought 
within the Berkshire hundred of Eglei, and 
trusts that some Berkshire archzologist may 
some day discover the exact spot from which 
the old “hundred” took its name, suggest- 
ing that it may possibly be found under the 
disguise of “ Eggle, Aggle, Edgelease, Engle, 
Oakley, or Oxley, or some name of similar 
sound.” He further remarks that if the 
hundred of Eglie in Berks anywhere 
touches the boundary of Wilts, a forced 
march of thirty-five miles would have 
brought Alfred’s men of valour from 
Ecbright’s stone on the western frontier of 
Wilts to AAcglie on the eastern in the course 
of the second day. 

Now, in the ancient hundred of Aicglie or 
Eglei, now united to the ancient hundred of 
Cheneteberie, or Kintbury, under the modern 
name of Kintbury-Eagle, with which it coin- 
cides for the most part, we have Englewood 
or Jnglewood, Jnlease, and many other names 


which might easily have become degraded 
by the local dialect from the original AE cglei. 
Eddington, near Hungerford (the Zddevetone 
of Domesday, and the locality, we believe, 
where the battle of Zihandune was fought), 
is within the hundred of Kintbury-Eagle, 
and, moreover, is on the boundary of Wilts. 
The “County Cross” is also in this neigh- 
bourhood, on “King’s Heath,” near In- 
holmes, Lambourn Woodlands, and close by 
is Danes’ Field; while close to Eddington 
we have the name of Daneford, now Denford. 

The Eddington of which we write is that 
mentioned in King Alfred’s will, already 
referred to as one of his own estates, and, 
as Canon Jackson observes, “nothing is 
more likely than he should have secured to 
himself the very soil on which he crushed the 
Danish power and secured his throne.” 

Exception will naturally be taken by the 
supporters of Edington, near Westbury, Wilts, 
to the identity of Ethandune with the Berk- 
shire Eddington or Edington. ‘But why 
so?” asks Canon Jackson. “ Alfred’s expe- 
dition was a master-stroke, the sudden 
pouncing of a hawk upon its prey. It 
required energy and celerity. Tardy move- 
ments of a few miles a day, almost within 
sight of the enemy, would never have 
answered his purpose, and in this respect 
the Berkshire Eddington seems to satisfy the 
most essential demands of the case.” 

The learned Canon, although laying the 
scene of the battle within the hundred of 
Eglei, has unintentionally strengthened his 
argument by mentioning Yattendon, a village 
seven miles north-east from Newbury, as the 
place referred to by Dr. Beke as the site of 
the action ; but it is Eddington, near Hun- 
gerford, which the latter suggested, and some 
fourteen miles nearer Ecbright’s stone. 


eer 
Some Morfolk fonts. 


By J. Lewis ANDRE, F.S.A. 
siete 

E=S\HE fonts in the eastern counties of 
&| Norfolk and Suffolk, besides their 
value as objects of art, are espe- 
cially interesting to the student of 
Christian iconography, and in this respect 
they offer a marked contrast to those in the 
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south-eastern district, comprising Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex; for in the first-named 
county there are but few fonts sculptured 
with figures, and in the two last there are 
robably not half a dozen examples. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk during the last period of 
pointed art a large number of fonts were 
replaced by others in the prevailing style, 
and the greater part of these bear figures, 
either single or in groups, or have sacred 
emblems. The following remarks describe 
the leading characteristics of about one 
hundred Norfolk examples, chiefly from 
churches near the coast, but not exclusively 
so; and as this number includes about one- 
seventh of the parish churches of the county, 





FONT, SOUTH WOOTTON. 


it may be considered as fairly illustrative of 
the remainder. Of the fonts here mentioned, 
eleven are Norman, one first-pointed, twelve 
second - pointed, two post - Reformational, 
twenty-two modern, and the rest third- 
pointed. 

Among the Norman fonts, the most 
remarkable is perhaps that at South Wootton, 
near Lynn; it has a shallow square bowl 
with a hideous monster’s head at each corner, 
quite Scandinavian in motif; between each 
of these grotesques is a peculiarly-shaped 
panel, alike on each face of the basin, and 
the whole is carried on nine round shafts 
set on a plain square plinth. Near the 
above, at Castle Rising, is another Norman 
font with interlaced work on the bowl, which 


stands on a single circular shaft. At Sedge- 
ford, in the same locality, the font is a plain 
square bowl on five shafts, and may possibly 
be Norman. Hunstanton possesses a good 
plain example, mounted on an elaborate 
mosaic pavement of modern date; but the 
finest font in this style in North Norfolk is 
that at Sharnburn ; here, in a most deplor- 
able wreck of a church, is a perfectly beauti- 
ful little font, the sides of the bowl and the 
shafts which carry it being covered with 
elaborate and varied decoration. At Burn- 
ham Deepdale is a Norman font bowl set 
upon a modern stem; it is carved with the 
labours of the months on three of the four 
faces, the fourth being covered with foliage. 
The series runs backwards from sinister to 
dexter, and may be compared with that 
representing the same subjects on the leaden 
font at Brookland, Kent, described in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. vi., p. 159. At 
Brookland January alone shows a festive 
subject, whilst at Burnham December ex- 
hibits four persons feasting, and January a 
man drinking. February in each series 
would seem to have been considered the 
coldest month in the year, as each presents 
us with a hooded figure warming himself at 
a fire. Above these sculptures, which are 
enclosed in twelve round-headed arches, runs 
a cornice of foliage, and lions with interlaced 
and foliaged tails. Burnham Overy has a 
much-mutilated octagonal bowl of Norman 
date, which retains traces on one side of a 
seated figure under a circular-headed arch. 
Burnham Norton has a massive square- 
bowled font with various incised patterns, 
and carried on four shafts of different design. 
Cottishall and Heckingham have good plain 
examples, and Heydon a circular font quite 
destitute of ornament, which may be either 
Norman or Jacobean. 

The only first-pointed font I have met 
with in Norfolk is at Belaugh; it is on five 
shafts, and the bowl, base, and step are 
circular. Second-pointed examples are more 
frequent; there is a very elegant one at 
Bradfield, consisting of a panelled bowl with 
a shafted stem, and supported on a high 
base ; it is engraved in Collings’ Details of 
Gothic Architecture. An excellent font on 
two steps is at Sherringham, with two 
patterns of flamboyant tracery alternated on 
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the bowl. Felbrigge, Roughton, and Run- 
ton, all near Cromer, have good decorated 
examples ; poorer ones are at Siderstrand 
and Trimmingham. At Catfield the font has 
a battlemented cornice over foliaged panels, 
but has unfortunately been much scraped. 
Sutton, near the last, has also a second- 
pointed font; another at Postwick has two 
patterns on the bowl, one of which resembles 
the tracery of an adjacent window, both having 
a similar cruciform arrangement in the de- 
sign. The stems of the above have generally 
engaged shafts at the angles with moulded 
caps and bases, but at Postwick the pillars 
have heads instead of capitals. At Frenze 
the stem is reeded and carries a coarsely 
traceried basin. Aldeby has a second-pointed 
stem supporting a third-pointed bowl. Wig- 
genhall St. Peter has a font which is, per- 
haps, late in the style. 

About half of the present fonts in Norfolk 
are of perpendicular date, and are invariably 
octagonal, with the exception of the one at 
Trunch, which, like the canopy inclosing it, 
is six-sided. Square fonts in the third- 
pointed style are common in the east of 
Sussex, but there appears to be none of this 
form in the East of England. Nothing can 
be more dignified than the appearance of 
many of these Norfolk fonts, bowl, stem, 
and steps being often covered with sculpture 
or tracery, as at Acle, Docking, and Wor- 
stead. By far the most interesting are those 
which have symbolical representations of the 
administration of the seven sacraments, and 
which, whilst bearing a general resemblance, 
vary in the details. Many of the scenes 
exhibit a simple pathos in their treatment, 
as in those portraying extreme unction, and 
occasionally show a quaint humour, not 
always of the most refined description. The 
general characteristics are as follows : “ Bap- 
tism ” shows the priest dipping a child, which 
he holds under its arms so as to form a 
cross, whilst attendants hold the service-book, 
chrism cloth, and cruets; to the right of 
the cleric are the parents, one of whom, at 
Martham, kneels, ‘‘bidding her beads.” 
‘‘ Confirmation,” coming in the Middle Ages 
soon or immediately after baptism, exhibits 
one or more children in long clothes, pre- 
sented by their parents to the bishop. At 
West Lynn and Gresham a man holds one 











child, a woman another. 
on the dexter side a priest seated under a 
canopy, intended for the inside of a church, 
whilst the penitent kneels before him, 
attended by his guardian angel, and at the 
left hand is the devil departing in terror ; at 
Marsham his tail is seen hanging limp about 


“Penance” has 


his legs. “Order” shows one or more 
kneeling figures before a bishop in chasuble 
and mitre, and attended by his clerks, 
“ Marriage” has the candidates for the rite 
on the right side of a priest with crossed 
stole, the man holding the hand of the 
woman, and a clerk with open book stands 
to the left of the cleric. ‘ Mass” shows the 
sacrifice, and not the sacrament, in most 
examples, as they exhibit the elevation of 
the Host; at Martham two attendants hold 
up the priest’s chasuble, whilst two more 
bear tapers; at Marsham and Earsham an 
acolyte is ringing a bell fixed against the 
sanctuary wall, which shows that this must 
have been a common position for the sanctus 
bell in English churches, and of which 
examples remain abroad, at Gerona, in 
Spain, and at Fulda, Germany. (See Lubke, 
Ecclesiastical Art, p. 154.) At West Lynn 
the scene is given sideways, instead of, as 
usual, fronting the spectator. At Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, this subject is more correctly 
rendered, as a man and his wife are seen 
receiving Holy Communion. “Extreme 
Unction” invariably shows a dying man, 
generally surrounded by his wife and rela- 
tives. At Marsham the subject is represented 
in a somewhat dramatic manner, as it appears 
to exhibit a wife bending over her departing 
husband, whilst the stoled priest, with an 
open book in one hand, is repulsing a weeping 
female with the other. Probably the finest 
examples of the series of sacraments are to 
be met with at East Dereham and New 
Walsingham ; in the latter the details are 
minutely given, the embroidered patterns on 
the vestments being delicately represented. 
At Gresham over the panels are spandrels, in 
which the various ixstrumenta of the rites 
are sculptured, and at Upton, though no 
sacraments are carved on the bowl, on the 
stem is a woman bearing a swaddled child 
between angels carrying tapers. The seven 
sacraments appear to be represented on the 
font at Nettlecombe, Somerset, and are upon 
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that at Farningham, Kent; but the last is 
quite different from the East Anglian exam- 
ples, of which it would, however, seem to be 
a coarse imitation. ‘These instances are the 
only ones I have heard of out of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. In stained glass these rites 
occur in a window at Doddiscombsleigh, 
Devon, and some remain carved upon bench- 
ends at Wiggenhall St. Germain’s, Norfolk. 

The fine church at Blofield has eight 
scenes from the life of our Lord on the 
bowl of the font. I. The Nativity, with our 
Lady suckling the Divine Child, not, as is 
generally the case, placing him swaddled by 
her side. II. The Flight into Egypt. III. 
Our Lord standing before Pilate, the two 
thieves, with their hands bound behind them, 
kneeling behind our Saviour. IV. Our 
Lord mocked. V. The Scourging. VI. The 
Crucifixion, with Maryand John. VII. The 
Resurrection. VIII. The Ascension, with 
the twelve Apostles, but without St. Mary. 
The Baptism of Christ occurs at Gresham in 
connection with the sacraments, and at 
Stalham, where Blomefield informs us there 
was a guild of the Baptist. The latter is a 
very quaintly-rendered scene; the half-clad 
St. John stands with inclined knees, pouring 
an ewer of water over our Lord, whose tunic 
is held outspread by an angel, whilst fishes 
swim in the river Jordan. The Crucifixion is 
at Aylsham, Burgh (Yarmouth), Earsham, 
and Hindolvestone. The face of our Lord 
within a rayed glory is seen at East Ruston, 
and the emblems of the passion at Aylsham, 
Hindolvestone, Kelling, Thornham, and 
Wiggenhall St. Peter. The Last Judgment, 
in connection with the sacraments occurs at 
Marsham and Martham. 

The Holy Trinity, represented in the usual 
manner, is figured on the fonts at Acle, West 
Lynn, and Stalham, the Verbal emblem at 
Hindolvestone and Kelling. 

Our Lady of Pity, a very curious figure, 
forms the subject of a panel at Acle, where 
she appears “pleading her maternity,” the 
only other instance I remember of this 
subject on a font being at West Drayton, 
Middlesex. 

The four Evangelists appear as seated 
figures on the font bowl at Docking, their 
emblems being carved on the frieze beneath. 
St. John holds a chalice (no dragon in it) on 





a closed book in his left hand, and a branch, 
or perhaps ear of corn, in his right. The 
evangelistic emblems are very common ; at 
Hindolvestone and Ludham they occupy four 
adjacent panels, but they are much more 
usually placed alternately with other emblems, 
as at Acle, Aylsham, Burgh (Yarmouth), 
Happisburgh, Hemsby, East Ruston, and 
Salthouse ; at Upton the emblems alone are 
represented. ‘The symbols of SS. Peter and 
Paul occur on the basins at Kelling, Thorn- 
ham, and Wiggenhall St. Peter. 

















FONT, DOCKING, 


The angles of the bowl at Aldeby have 
alternately male and female heads, and at 
Docking small nude figures are similarly 
placed, and in both instances they probably 
symbolize the faithful. The cove under the 
bowls have frequently angels, as at Ludham, 
East Ruston, Stalham, and Worstead. 

The stems upon which the baptismal 
vessels rest have often lions sejant, some- 
times four, as at Hempstead (Eccles), 
Hemsby, and Salthouse ; on other examples 
two lions are alternated with woodhouses, 
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or wild men; at Ludham there is a male and 
a female woodhouse, and at Happisburgh four 
lions and a corresponding number of wood- 
houses. Probably both lions and wood- 
houses symbolize the strength conferred by 
baptism. The twelve Apostles appear round 
the stem at Martham, and at Stalham various 
saints, the Blessed Virgin occupying theeastern 
face, whilst St. Louis is seen holding with 
both hands the crown of thorns crossed dend- 
wise by his pilgrim’s staff, and St. Edmund 
with an arrow proportionately 5 feet long 
at least. Saints also encircle the stems at 
Docking and Earsham, and I think the 
seated figures at Marsham may be prophets, 
as at Lowestoft, in Suffolk. Clerks with 
open books occur at Buckenham Ferry. The 
crowned initial G of the patron St. George 
is placed on the stem at Hindolvestone, 
alternated with a diadem over an M. Roses 
are similarly placed at Blofield, and armorial 
shields at Aylsham. 

Panelled steps are met with at Acle, Lynn 
St. Nicholas, Marsham, Potter Heigham, 
Stalham, and Worstead; at the last-named 
are three steps, the lower two with “ nosings,” 
which is an unusual feature in pointed work ; 
at the east and south sides the uppermost 
step is brought out to the face of the one 
beneath, forming two pedestals, traditionally 
the standing-places of the priest and sponsor, 
a feature seen also at Pakefield, Suffolk. At 
Potter Heigham the four sides facing the 
cardinal points are similarly advanced, form- 
ing a cruciform arrangement. At Stalham 
Catharine wheels are plentifully introduced, 
in allusion, it is said, to the Christian name 
of the donor. Acle has an inscription on the 
tread of the upper step, recording the giver 
of the font, as at Orford, Suffolk, whilst at 
Sherringham the top platform has had a 
paving of encaustic tiles, as at Echingham, 
Sussex, and Wheathampstead, Herts. 

The third-pointed fonts of Norfolk were 
frequently enriched with colour and gilding. 
At Blofield the background of the sculptured 
scenes was painted a deep-red tint, which in 
the Middle Ages appears to have been 
considered the one which best represented 
depth and distance; the figures are many 
of them in bright blue, and a border of the 
same colour surrounds each panel. At 
Thornham the font panels have perfectly flat 


shields, but they are painted with the arms 
of the Passion, and other emblems, which 
suggests that the plain scutcheons, so often 
met with on font bowls, were most likely 
coloured. Traces of painting and gilding 
occur at Acle, Gresham, and Stalham. 

At Barningham Northwood the pinnacles 
of the sedilia have panels filled in with black 
cement ; in like manner, the tracery of the 
font at Trunch is similarly treated, in imita- 
tion of the flush flint work so common on 
the exteriors of Norfolk churches; in one 
instance, I think at Paston, the step under 
the font is formed of flint itself. 

At Acle the bowl and stem are purposely 
placed askew, an eccentricity met with at 
West Drayton, Middlesex, also a third-pointed 
example. 

Between twenty and thirty leaden font 
bowls are to be found in English churches, 
and there were formerly three in Norfolk; 
but only one remains, that at Brundal, a 
first-pointed example, which has the crucifix 
several times repeated in panels formed by 
bands of foliage; before the recent destruc- 
tion of Great Plumstead Church, it retained 
a wretchedly-mutilated bowl of transitional 
Norman date, and there was, I believe, a 
leaden font at Hasingham, now represented 
by a commonplace modern one in stone. 

At Potter Heigham is a fine and perhaps 
unique font, which, with its three ranges of 
lofty steps, is entirely composed of moulded 
brick, the whole structure being 5 feet 
9 inches in height ; the bowl bears alternately 
a saltire or two arches on each face, and it 
has an embattled cornice; a very thin coat 
of plaster appears to have covered the entire 
surface, of which traces remain. 

The western benches in the churches at 
Barningham Northwood, Hindolvestone, and 
Sherringham, are sloped off in plan, so as 
to leave the nave passage widest at the 
westernmost seat, and thus allow of more 
space for the celebration of baptisms, and 
for the passing of processions by the fonts ; 
and at the first-named church, directly east 
of the font, the floor is inlaid with a traceried 
circle, resembling a wheel window, perhaps 
an emblem of the wheel of fortune, allusions 
to which occur so frequently in the pages of 
Chaucer and Gower; at any rate, popular 
tradition is probably wrong in considering 
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this device the memorial of a deceased 
coachman. 

The Church of Wiggenhall St. Peter has 
an aisleless nave, in the south wall of which, 
exactly 4 feet 2 inches from the east side of 
the tower, is a piscina of late date, which 
was probably connected with the font, and 
used for the disposal of the water after 
having been employed in the baptismal rite, 
and which was not allowed to return into the 
font. At Felbrigge is an aumbry in the south 
wall of the tower, and there is another 
immediately west of the north aisle doorway 
at Wiggenhall St. Mary Magdalen, both of 
which cupboards were probably used to hold 
the various articles connected with baptisms. 

Movable font-covers of much richness 
remain at North Walsham, Worstead, and 
Terrington St. Clement. There is a small 
but delicately executed canopy at Brancaster, 
and a much-restored one at Dersingham ; a 
quaint eighteenth-century cover is at Aldeby. 

At Sherringham there is a tie-beam exactly 
over the font, and which no doubt formerly 
supported its canopy, as it is quite uncon- 
nected with the roof of the nave; it has 
shafted wall-pieces with spandrelled struts, 
and has been highly coloured. 

Burlingham St. Edmund has a Jacobean 
font with shafts to the stem of peculiar 
design, and at the chapel of St. Nicholas, 
Lynn, the medizval panelled steps support 
a curious octagonal font of Gothic outline 
but classic detail ; it was erected in 1627, by 
the then Bishop of Norwich, the arms of 
that see being on the bowl, with an inscrip- 
tion recording the gift. Titchwell has a small 
but tastefully ornamented font of eighteenth- 
century date. 

Modern fonts are found at Aylmerton, 
Baconsthorpe, Beeston Regis, Burgh (Yar- 
mouth), Burlingham St. Peter, Burnham 
Ulph, Caistor (Yarmouth), Cromer, Filby (?), 
Gillingham, Halvergate, Harpley, Hasingham, 
Hempstead (Holt), Lingwood, Reedham, 
Snettisham, Tunstead, Wickhampton (?), 
Wiggenhall St. Germain, Winterton, and 
Witton (Norwich). 
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No. XX.—THE MUSEUM OF THE 
ROYAL LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, BATH. 


By JoHN Warp. 


OW and again one meets with a 
delightful inseparableness between 

a provincial museum and the 

locality in which it is situated, the 
one illustrating the history, or the salient 
features of the history, of the other, and thus 
enhancing the interest of both. Such is 
eminently the case with Bath. It is doubtful 
how far we may regard it as a general 
principle, that that which is most character- 
istic in such a museum is a reflex of the most 
brilliant period of the history ; but, neverthe- 
less, this also is the case with Bath. The 
shelves of its museum are almost silent with 
regard to its pre-Roman times. Not even is 
there a solitary object popularly linked with 
the name of Bladud, that mighty ruler, the 
father of the familiar Lear, who, a century 
before the birth of Rome (so dim tradition 
says), founded this city, and discovered the 
healing virtues of its waters. But think not 
thereby to rob Bath of Bladud: that were a 
sin unpardonable! Call in question each 
detail of the above statement, nor even pass 
unchallenged that relating to Rome—scout 
the traditional date and the time-honoured 
story of its foundation as a fable, Romulus 
as an invention, and the wolf as a fraud, 
and triumphantly assert that if Imperial 
Rome escape not, how shall Bladud—the 
Bathonian will smile at your simplicity, and 
point corroboratively to the statue his fathers 
erected to this potentate, which so precisely 
dates him B.c. 863. 

Nevertheless, there are no two opinions as 
to the great antiquity of the place. Tradi- 
tion makes it a Belgic city. Still more con- 
clusively the surrounding zone of camps, 
barrows, and megalithic monuments indicates 
that in prehistoric times the central point was 
one of peculiar importance and sanctity. 
And tending in the same direction is the 
testimony of battered images of British 
deities of Roman era, which Gildas saw 
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(and, indeed, which could be seen in much 
later times) built into the city walls, the 
presumption being that if the waters were 
held in high esteem by the natives during the 
Roman occupation, they were also of previous 
repute. 

But whatever Bath may have been in 
British times, the Roman was there in full 
force, and he has left a hundred mementos of 
his presence. Time out of mind, his altars, 
coins, and pottery have been found in such 
profusion, and foundations, hypocausts, and 
pavements on so sumptuous a scale, that, to 
say the least, Bath, that is Aquze Sulis, must 
have been a queen of Romano-British cities. 
And we shall not hazard much if we go a 
step further. We know how important a part 
the elaborate Ja/nza—still surviving in the 
“ Turkish ” bath—played in Roman social 
life. Equally well-known is the high esteem 
with which natural thermal waters were held ; 
and none in Britain could vie with those of 
Aquz Sulis. Shall we doubt, then, that this 
city was as much — probably more — the 
fashionable health-resort par excellence of this 
country under the Romans as in the days of 
the Georges? And upon the principle which 
led the younger Pliny to see in the propin- 
guity of his Laurentinum villa to the da/nea 
of Ostium, one of its chief advantages, may 
we not conclude that Aquz Sulis gathered 
around it the wealth and luxury of the 
province, thus explaining the magnificence of 
the tessellated pavements and other villa 
remains with which the counties of Somerset 
and Gloucester abound ? 

The English invaders, despite their alleged 
hatred of all that was Roman, loved these 
waters, their Haet Bathun. Where Minerva’s 
temple stood, Osric of the Hwiccas erected a 
famous monastery, the successor of which is 
one of the sights of modern Bath; while 
along one of the great lines of Roman road 
that converged upon it, the halt and sick 
moved in such numbers as to designate the 
route, the Akeman Street. However Bath 
may have declined subsequently, it never 
ceased to be a health-resort. When, in the 
seventeenth century, London began to grow 
rich and smoky, its citizens flocked in ever- 
increasing numbers to the noted waters ; but 
until Beau Nash arose, it was but a mean and 
dirty place. What it became —the very 


vortex of fashion, the haunt of the fortune. 
maker, and the matrimonial mart of England 
—under the autocratic rule of this unrivalled 
master of ceremonies is too well known for 
comment ; and how it has fallen from this 
estate is patent enough to the present-day 
visitor. But who can doubt that Georgian 
Bath in all its glory was but a shadow of its 
former self, when Minerva “ruled over the 
boiling springs, and at her altar flamed a 
perpetual fire” ? Nothing more impresses one 
with this than a comparison of the Roman 
baths with their modern successors, and the 
rich store of objects of this period in the 
museum. 

We will pause a moment at the remains of 
these baths, for they are a happy prelude to 
the museum. In the rear of the present 
range is a large excavation some 70 by 100 
feet in extent. Looking into it from over the 
wooden fence in York Street, one expects to 
see some building operations in full swing— 
foundations being laid; but an antiquarian 
eye will instantly perceive that it contains 
Roman remains of unusually fine character. 
At a depth of 20 feet or more—this represent- 
ing the accumulation of soil since the period 
when these works were constructed—is a great 
lead-lined oblong bath about 80 feet long, 40 
feet in breadth, and a little under 6 feet deep, 
which receives the overflow of the “ hot-well ” 
adjacent. Surrounding it, and reached bya 
continuous flight of stone steps, is a flagged 
schola or promenade of an average width of 
14 feet. The whole was obviously enclosed 
in a great hall of seven bays, with three exedra 
—two circular, and the central one square— 
on each side, while the schol of the long 
sides, like the aisles of a modern church, 
were divided from the bath by two rows of 
massive piers, the bases of which still remain, 
the general arrangement having a likeness to 
the atrium with its impluvium of a Roman 
mansion, except that the central space was 
covered. This is not all that is to be seen. 
The excavations are continued under the 
present buildings, where may be noted a 
circular bath of similar construction to the 
above, the “hot-well,” an irregularly oval 
reservoir, which received the mineral water as 
it issued up from depths unknown, and which 
after so many centuries is again put to its 
former use, and beyond these, hypocausts 
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and sundry other chambers. At the opposite 
end of the great bath, and under Abbey 
Street, are a lesser oblong bath and more 
hypocausts and chambers, discovered last 
century. The sadly-dilapidated condition of 
the pavement and other like details is, to 
quote the admirable paper of Mr. Davis, 
F.S.A.—the architect who carried out most 
of these investigations for the corporation— 
in the Zvansactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society, vol. viii., 
“a strong argument that the Romans left 
behind them when they abandoned Britain a 
people almost as great lovers of the baths as 
themselves, with, however, less ability to 
maintain them; and that the residents of 
Aquz Sulis daily frequented them during the 
150 years that succeeded, until the city was 
overthrown by our more immediate ances- 
tors, who destroyed, before abandoning it to 
desolation ?” 

To pass from these remains to the museum 
(which forms a part of the Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution, a depressing structure 
in the would-be classicalism of the early 
‘decades of the present century) means, as 
already intimated, an exchange of one set of 
vestiges of Aquz Sulis for another. The 
collection is extensive and varied, and in 
natural history, as well as archzology, is 
essentially local. If in respect to arrange- 
ment and display it comes short of the ideal, 
and the cases are a trifle old-fashioned, it 
cannot be denied that the whole institution 
has a highly creditable well-cared-for appear- 
ance. ‘The structure is by no means adapted 
for a museum, many of the contents being 
divided among small and passage-like rooms 
and galleries ; and it is still further marred 
by irregularities caused by alterations. For 
many years the museum was sadly neglected, 
and when, two years ago, its reorganization 
was taken in hand, many interesting objects 
were brought to light, of which all record was 
lost. This explains, in some measure, the 
sparseness of descriptive labels. 

The antiquities of the basement are 
grouped round the entrance-hall, in a small 
lobby behind it, and along a badly-lighted 
passage connecting this lobby with the Con- 
versation-room, in the rear of the building ; 
and they consist almost wholly of local 
Roman objects. In the entrance-hall are, 





inter alia, the ‘“‘ Remains of two temples and 
other Roman antiquities discovered at Bath. 
Deposited by the Corporation, Mpcccxxvil.” 
On the right-hand side are fragments of a 
pediment, cornice, and columns, thus 
described on the wall, “ Portion of Temple 
supposed to be dedicated to the goddess Sul- 
Minerva. They were found in the year 
1790 near the Pump-room.” These frag- 
ments and their restoration have been so 
frequently delineated—in Lysons’ Religuie 
Romane, for instance—that there is no need 
to describe them here. The above dedica- 
tion, however, has been called in question. 
The human face within the wreaths of laurel, 
which formed the central device of the pedi- 
ment, is bearded, and has a moustache, 
suggesting Jupiter or Esculapius. And 
recently it has been advocated that the 
structure was not a temple at all, but “a 
portion of the central portico and grand 
vestibule of the [Roman] baths.” Although 
the decoration of these fragments is elaborate, 
it is debased, and the workmanship is poor. 
This is very noticeably the case with many 
of the Roman objects of this museum, while 
others are the reverse, showing that during 
the Roman occupation there was a marked 
decline in art. The remaining objects of 
this hall consist chiefly of fragments of 
sculpture, capitals and bases of columns, and 
other architectural details, mostly from the 
site of the Pump-room. A cist, about 16 
inches across, roughly hewn out of a cube of 
stone, and with a lid to correspond, was 
found containing burnt bones at New Walcott, 
in the suburbs, in 1863. A pig of lead, 
inscribed IMP . HADRIANI . AVG, was discovered 
on the site of Sydney Buildings in 1809. 
Not all, however, of these objects are Roman : 
two capitals are Norman, and a third is a 
beautiful clustered one with an octagonal 
abacus of Transitional date. 

In the small lobby in the rear of this apart- 
ment are two Egyptian mummies, lids of 
mummy-cases, models of Assyrian sculptures 
from the British Museum, and an effective 
painting of an Assyrian interior. The large 
central room of the institution is behind this, 
but its €xhibits relate to natural history and 
antique sculpture. 

The objects of the long passage, or corridor, 
consist of votive altars, sepulchral monu- 
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ments, inscriptions, and the like, forming one 
of the best collections of the kind in Eng- 
land. One feels tempted to describe them 
all in detail, and give their inscriptions in full, 
with translations, but it would unduly prolong 
this article, and would scarcely harmonize 
with its purpose, which is to give a general 
sketch of the characteristic features of the 
antiquities of this museum. The altars are 
in strongest force, and are all of the usual 
shapes, some plain, and others more elaborate, 
of varying merit as to workmanship, and 
nearly all with inscriptions. ‘The numerous- 
ness of these altars in this locality is, no 
doubt, connected with the thermal waters, 
being erected by those who had been, or 
wished to be, healed by their use. A slender 
one, about 4 feet high and of excellent 
design, records that it was dedicated to the 
goddess Sul-Minerva (the especial patroness 
of the waters), and the presiding deities of 
the Augustan family, by Caius Curiatus 
Saturnus, of the Second Legion, for himself 
and family. This altar was found in Bath in 
1809. Another, of smaller dimensions, but 
equally excellent, was found on the site of 
the Hot Baths in 1774. Its inscription very 
briefly informs us that it was dedicated to the 
same goddess by Sulinus, son of Maturus. 
Two others, both found on the site of the 
Pump-room, in 1792, seem to refer to the 
same individual, Marcus Aufidius Maximus, 
a centurion of the “‘ Victorious ” Sixth Legion. 
This officer must have been an excellent 
master, for each altar is dedicated to the 
goddess Sul, for his health and safety, by a 
dependent, Marcus Aufidius Eutuches in the 
one case, and his freedman Marcus Aufidius 
Lemnus in the other. All these altars are of 
one type, surmounted by a pediment flanked 
with rolls ; the rest have plain flat tops. Of 
the latter type, an unusually broad one, about 
2 feet high, was found in Stall Street, in 1754, 
and is dedicated to the Suleve by Sulinus 
Scultor; another, also of the same street 
and year, is dedicated to Mars and Neme- 
tona by Peregrinus, a citizen of Treves ; while 
a third, discovered near the Hot Bath in 
1776, erected by Vettius Benignus, is dedi- 
cated to no particular deity. Several others 
of this class have their inscriptions almost 
obliterated. 

The sepulchral monuments are equally 


interesting. A large plain slab, 6 feet high, 
which was found at Walcot in 1708, is to the 
memory of Julius Vitalis, a smith (or armourer) 
of the Twentieth Legion, and by nationality, 
a Belgian. It was erected by the company 
or guild of smiths, of which, no doubt, he 
was anesteemed member. Caius Calpernius, 
a priest of Sul, has appropriately an altar-like 
monument, and, appropriately also, it was 
erected by his spouse, Calpurnia Trifosa 
Threpte. This monument was found in 
Sydney Gardens in 1795, and its inscription 
is unusually well cut. 

A much more elaborate one belongs toa 
very familiar class, in which the upper panel 
has a soldier on horseback spearing a fallen 
foe, the whole composition reminding one of 
the St. George and the Dragon on our coins. 
In the present example the upper part of the 
sculpture does not fit the lower, evidently 
belonging to another monument. It per- 
petuates the memory of Lucius Vitellius 
Tancinus, of the Vettonesian Cavalry, a 
Roman citizen of the Spanish city of Caurium, 
who died at the age of forty-six, having served 
twenty-six years. An imperfect panel records, 
in large letters, that it was raised to the memory 
of a discharged soldier of the Twentieth 
Legion by his heir, Gaius Liberinus. Another 
stone, also erected by an heir, and now imper- 
fect, is to Rusonia Avenna, of the nation of 
the Mediomatrici, who died at the age of fifty- 
eight ; and in striking contrast as to age, is 
the departed one commemorated on another 
stone, Mercurius Magnius, a foster-child, who 
died at the tender age of one year, six months, 
and twelve days. 

Two inscriptions record interesting but 
long-forgotten incidents of local history. The 
one is on a plain stone about 18 inches by 
33 inches, which was found covering a stone 
coffin on Combe Down in 1854, a hill near 
Bath, from which remains of this period have 
been found from time to time. It seems 
that there was a camp upon it, for the in- 
scription relates how Nevius, the freedman 
of Augustus, restored the ruinous head- 
quarters or principia, in the reign of “the 
pious, happy, and invincible” emperor, 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. The other inscrip- 
tion takes the form of a long frieze, 1 foot 
deep, and about 20 feet long, found in Stall 
Street, in 1790. Unfortunately, the inscrip- 
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tion is by no means perfect ; and what there 
is of it in the Museum has evidently been 
considerably restored. I copied it, and 
puzzled over it with no result, and finally 
scent it to Mr. Haverfield, F.S.A., who found 
that my copy in many points did not agree 
with his! He conjecturally supplies the 
missing portions, and makes sense of it, to 
the effect that when the college or brother- 
hood was restored, which for a long succession 
of years had been abolished, Caius Protacius 
and Claudius Ligur, priests, caused the 
temple of Sul-Minerva, which had become 
ruinous on account of its great age, to be 
restored and adorned at their expense.* 

In this passage is also a coloured plan of a 
tessellated pavement, found at Newton, near 
Bath, in 1838. No scale is given. The 
design is very elaborate and effective ; the 
chief feature being Orpheus with his lyre in 
a central plaque, and around it a band of 
various animals. In the Conversation-room 
at the end of the passage is a fine gilt bronze 
head, found near the Bell Inn, in Stall Street, 
in1727. Rev. H. M. Scarth, author of Ague 
Solis, considers this to be the head of Pallas ; 
others regarding it as representing Apollo or 
Minerva. Two views, one a photograph from 
an engraving of 1672, and the other an 
oil-painting (1738), give a good idea of Bath 
in times gone by. 

Much of the space upstuirs is devoted to 
natural history, but in the south and east 
galleries is an extensive and miscellaneous 
collection of archzological and ethnological 
objects, more or less badly arranged, and 
mostly inadequately, or not at all, described. 
Among the more ancient of these objects, is 
a small series from the Pleistocene deposits 
of the caves of Banwell, an_ interesting 
Somersetshire village-town. These caves 
were excavated many years ago by the late 
Mr. Beard, and the pick of the “ finds” are 
now in the well-known Taunton Museum. 
A few more mammalian remains came from 
Kent’s Hole, Torquay, and the drift gravels 
near Bath ; and flint implements, Paleolithic 
and Neolithic, from Eastbourne, Grime’s 
Grave, Croydon, Brandon, the Camp of 


* Since the above was written, further correspond- 
ence proves that the inscription, as it now is in the 
Museum, is to a great extent a conjectural restoration, 
differing widely from that supplied by Mr, Haverfield, 


Cissbury, and the Mentone Cave, where they 
were associated with one of the human 
skeletons found therein. Others, Paleolithic 
and Neolithic, are from Chard (a small 
Somersetshire town in the vicinity of pre- 
historic camps and Roman villas) White- 
stanton, near Chard, Cissbury, Eastbourne, 
Croydon, and Brandon. A hammer-stone 
or maul from Ross Island, Ireland, belongs 
to a class of implement in use from very 
remote to comparatively recent times. It is 
simply an elongated boulder, grooved about 
the middle, on opposite sides, to receive a 
withy twisted round it for a handle. The 
end is battered from usage. Such stones 
are rather common in the ancient mines of 
the South of Ireland, where they are known 
as “miners’ hammers.” Another maul is 
shown, which has been neatly worked into a 
definite shape, but the groove in this example 
passes all round it. A series of celts are all 
unlabelled, except a polished one from 
Dorset ; and there are also the dark shiny 
and characteristic arrow-heads from the 
American mounds, a wonderfully worked 
‘* patoo-patoo” from the South Sea Islands, 
and one of “Flint Jack’s” clever frauds. 
Near these is a little collection of objects 
from the Swiss lake-dwellings—fiint flakes 
and celts (polished ones in horn handles), 
dark pottery, shaped bones, net-sinkers, 
burnt corn, bread, apples, etc. 

From stone to bronze is a natural transi- 
tion. Of this alloy are eighteen or more 
examples of Bronze-Age axes or celts. ‘Three 
are of the simple flat form, quite undecorated. 
The rest are of the “ palstave” and socketed 
forms, all or mostly looped. Their sources are 
not specified, except in the case of one of 
each variety— Great Dunmow, Essex ; and the 
palstave has the unusual feature of the loop 
being on the flanged portion, instead of on 
a level with the stop-ridge. Three of the 
socketed variety are of Irish type; and as 
they belong to a small group specified as 
from Ireland and the vicinity of Bath, they 
are almost certain to be of that nationality. 
A well-formed leaf-shaped blade of a dagger, 
14 inches long, was found in or by the Foss- 
way, in 1818; and a socketed spearhead 
came from Banner Down, near Bath. 

There is a considerable show of small 
Roman objects in these cases, but consider- 
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ing how very prolific the district is in remains 
of this period, it cannot be regarded as by 
any means strikingly extensive; and not a 
few of the objects are from a distance. The 
pottery takes the lead, as it usually does. 
All the ordinary varieties are present, espe- 
cially the elegant Samian, of which some of 
the specimens, whether perfect or broken, 
are particularly good—those from Bathwick 
Hill, in the vicinity, for instance. One never 
tires of the simple gracefulness of the Roman 
cinerary urn, whether of the tall or of the 
broad variety. One of the former, here 
shown, is of fine black ware, about 84 inches 
high, and around the body is broad trellis of 
burnished lines. Another, less elegant and 
finely finished, came from Walcot; it still 
has its covering stone and deposit of burnt 
bones. One of the broader variety, also 
containing burnt bones, was found at Combe 
Down, in 1854, near the site of a villa. A 
remarkable lamp from Bath next claims 
attention. It is about 4% inches high, is 
rudely formed of red clay, and has some- 
thing the shape of a tall cup, only the top is 
covered, except for a funnel-like opening for 
the wick, and a bow handle above all. 
Among the glass objects are a few highly 
iridescent lachrymatories, and some coarse 
greenish window-glass, one apparently with 
diamond scratches. Several bare pins, a 
fragment of a comb, and a piece of carved 
ivory, came from the site of the mineral 
water hospital in 1862; and among other 
objects from this city, may be mentioned a 
beautiful and sharply-defined medallion of 
Pompeia from the site of the Pump-room in 
1790; a hemispherical copper incense vessel, 
about 4 inches in diameter, and on three plain 
cylindrical legs, from York Street, 1869; a 
globular plumb-weight (steelyard weight ?) ; 
and a curious iron key, about 8 inches long, 
and bent at right-angles across the middle, 
which was associated with the pig of lead 
noticed above. Grouped together are a few 
more objects—spoon, bronze rings and 
fibulze, small images, etc., from Bath, Weston 
and Mitford, in the vicinity, Rome, etc. 
There are some specimens of painted stucco 
from Gloucester, and cinerary urns, vases, 
and other vessels from Colchester. 

There are a considerable number of 
Egyptian and Assyrian and a few Greek 


antiquities ; but the general reader will pro. 
bably be more interested in a few remarks 
on the very miscellaneous collection of 
objects that come nearer to our own time 
and place. Two very good sets of medizval 
encaustic tiles have unfortunately no parti- 
culars as to their origin. The graceful con- 
ventional foliage of the designs of one of 
these sets indicates the thirteenth century, 
and recalls the beautiful Tintern collection. 
I had only a few days before examined the 
latter, and have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing some, at least, of these Bath tiles 
as from the same stamp or mould. The 
tiles of the other set are of the following 
two centuries, and are much more varied in 
character, some of the patterns covering four 
tiles. Among them are the arms of Beau- 
champ, Despenser, and England and France 
quarterly ; a crowned letter M ; the emblems 
of the Passion; and several half-obliterated 
inscriptions. A medizval purse suspender, 
something like the beams of a pair of scales, 
bears on one side, “ AVE MARIA (IHC) GRACIA 
PLE.” Among the various fictile objects, of 
which a large proportion are Greek and 
Roman vases, etc., may be noticed an early 
stone-ware bellarmine, bearing, as usual, a 
face in relief on the opposite side from the 
handle, and a remarkably similar vessel of 
Mexican origin, only the uncouthness of its 
decorative treatment is strikingly contrastive. 
A “pot-a-feu” from Walcot, about 8 inches 
in diameter and of whitish clay, tantalizingly 
lacks particulars. A large medieval jug is 
simply decorated with raised and punctured 
bands. Objects of metal of various periods 
are also numerous, the most noticeable being 
an assortment of arms and armour, ancient 
and modern, and of various nations, but 
they do not call for any special remarks, as 
they are of sorts found in most museums. 
Among the wooden objects may be noticed 
a medizval miner’s spade, associated with a 
pick and hammer. Two querns in perfect 
condition are highly interesting. The larger 
one (from Calcutta) is very simple, consisting 
of two flat circular plates of stone, the 
upper revolving on an iron pivot fixed in the 
bottom one. The other is only about 8} 
inches in diameter. In this, the upper stone 
is sunk into the lower, its upper surface being 
flush with the rim of the latter, which rests 
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upon three short legs, the whole workmanship 
being very good. It is unfortunate that no 
information accompanies this article; but I 
have seen several fragments of apparently a 
similar quern on the site of Derventio, 
Derby, with Roman odds and ends. 

In one of the cellars of the institution is 
a considerable quantity of carved masonry, 
apparently from old buildings which have 
been demolished or restored in the district. 
Many are from Keynsham Abbey, but 
through long neglect it is difficult to say 
which came from that place. The most 
noticeable are some fragments of pre-Norman 
crosses, and a two-light window of the same 
period from the site of the White Hart, 
Bath. In the yard outside are several tomb- 
stones of apparently the thirteenth century, 
all flat, except one which is coped, and of 
the shape of a coffin lid. One of early 
fourteenth-century date is decorated with an 
elegant cross-fleury, and along the edges runs 
a scarcely legible Norman-French inscrip- 
tion in Lombardic characters to a De 
Pendelsford.* A larger slab has the floriated 
limbs of the cross springing out of a lozenge 
containing “IHC.,” and along the margin 
is an inscription in an early form of black- 
letter, so obliterated that only the word 
“Canonius ” can be made out. Another 
of earlier character, with an elaborate head 
to the cross, has incised on the dexter side 
of the shaft a hammer or mallet, a mason’s 
square, and some other object, imperfect 
through the bottom portion of the slab being 
broken off ; and on the sinister side a shield 
of the long kite-shape of the twelfth century, 
only with the top flat instead of rounded. 
The shield is quite plain, except for a single 
longitudinal groove. Nobody seems to know 
where these tombstones came from; but 
the above-mentioned abbey and Bath Abbey 
have been suggested. 

From this description, inadequate though 
it is, it will be seen that this collection is, 
with regard to archeology, one of the best 
of the series I have visited and described in 
the West of England. It is to be hoped, 
however, that some day before long public 
spirit in Bath will insist upon a better fitted 


PATER 
Ef AVE ISABEL DE PENDELESFORD ICI DEY DEL 
ALME EIT MERCI.—ED, 





and more commodious building for its safe 
keeping. My best thanks to Mr. C. W. 
Dymond, F.S.A. (the Honorary Curator of 
Antiquities), and the librarian of this institu- 
tion, for the help they have rendered. 
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Important Discovery at South 
Shields. 
By R. Biair, F.S.A. 


2—)N important Roman inscription was 
found on March 3 at the Baring 
Street Board Schools in South 
Shields. These schools are built 
within the walls of the Roman station, and 
almost cover the southern half of the site. 
New buildings are now in course of erection 
for the purposes of the schools, and it was 
in making the necessary diggings for the 
foundations of them that the slab was dis- 
covered. Unfortunately, when exhumed, 
owing to the superincumbent earth, it was 
broken into three pieces. The inscription, 
which is surrounded by characteristic mould- 
ings, is of well-formed, though late, letters, 
many of which are ligatured. The slab is 
4 feet 10 inches long, by 3 feet 3 inches wide; 
the letters of the first line are 44 inches long, 
those of the last 2} inches, while those of 
the other lines are 3 inches. 

Many tiles with the letters C V G upon 
them have been discovered on the site ; these 
have always been read as a record of the Fifth 
Cohort of Gauls, and the newly discovered 
inscription confirms this reading. Like 
several other inscriptions in the North of 
England, a word has been purposely erased 
at the end of the third line, probably when 
the emperor, Severus Alexander, mentioned 
in the inscription was killed. 

The name of the legate, Marius Valerianus, 
occurs on an inscription from Netherby (see 
Lapidarium Septentrionale No. 774), and 
from Chesters (/éid., No. 121) of the time of 
Severus Alexander, who was emperor from 
A.U.C. 975 to 988, in which year he was killed. 

The illustration annexed represents the 
stone one-twelfth full size : 
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The following is the expansion : 


Imp(erator) Caes(ar) divi Severi nepos divi 


Magni Antonini fil(ius) M(arcus) Aurel(ius) 
Severus [Alexander| pius felix Aug(ustus) 
ponti(fex) max(imus) trib(unicia) potlestate) 
Plater) p(atriae) co(n)s(ul) aguam usibus mitl- 
(itum) coh(ortis) V. (quintae) Gallo(rum) in- 


duxit cura(nte) Mario Valeriano leg(ato) eius 


pr(o)pr(aetore). 


At the same time and place a bronze figure 
about 4 inches high, probably Jupiter, was 
discovered. It is much oxidized in its upper 
portion. 
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Corroper’s Gothic Architecture.* 


—-——————_ 

SH\HIS presentation of M. Corroyer’s 
| ©account of the birth and evolution 
of Gothic architecture in an Eng- 
lish dress is a useful and well- 
executed text. M. Corroyer, who is the 
official architect of the French Government, 
and inspector-general of diocesan edifices, 
adopts an unfortunate Chauvinistic tone, and 
considers his theme from an almost exclus- 





* Gothic Architecture, by Edouard Corroyer, edited 
by Walter Armstrong. Seeleyand Co. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xvi., 388. Two hundred and thirty-six illustra- 
tions. Price 5s. Our thanks are due to the pub- 


lishers for the loan of several blocks, 


ively French standpoint ; but this does not 
detract in any material degree from the value 
and interest of his work, or from his usually 
sound deductionsas to the causes of successive 
developments. At all events, the book fills a 
partially vacant gap in architectural history, 
whilst the wealth of illustration and plans 
makes it a most desirable volume for the 
architectural student, the ecclesiologist, and 
the general lover of the fine arts. It pos- 
sesses also the advantage of being clearly 
arranged on a succinct plan. It is divided 
into four main sections, Religious, Monastic, 
Military, and Civil. 

The book opens with a protest against the 
foolish and misleading term “‘ Gothic,” though 
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M. Corroyer felt compelled, in his title, to 
yield to the tyranny of usage ; his suggestion, 
however, of calling this period “ French 
Medizval Architecture” would be almost as 
misleading and untrue. As Mr. Armstrong 
points out, ‘ For the purpose of the historian 
of architecture, the northern half of France, 








went ahead in one direction, they fell astern 
in another.” 

It will be most useful and helpful to our 
readers, and will, we trust, whet their appe- 
tites so as to desire the possession of the 
volume, if we give a hasty summary of its 
varied contents. 





RHEIMS CATHEDRAL : FLYING BUTTRESSES OF THE CHOIR. 


the three southern quarters of Great Britain, 
and the districts threaded by the Rhine, 
form a single country—a single foyer of 
art. They all pressed on from similar start- 
ing-points to similar goals ; and if the French 


The first chapter describes the influence 
of the cupola upon so-called Gothic archi- 
tecture ; and this is followed by three techni- 
cal chapters, made clear through diagrams 
and plans, on the origin of the intersecting 
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vault, on the first groined vaults, and on 
buildings vaulted on intersecting arches. 

The fifth chapter, on the origin of the 
flying buttress, is a tale full of interest and 
admirably told. Towards the close of the 
eleventh century Norman architects on both 
sides of the Channel were raising great 
churches whose side aisles bore galleries 
above their ribbed vaults. These galleries, 
or triforia, were in their turn covered, like 
the nave, by open timber roofs. But after 
the adoption of the Angevin method of vault- 
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ABBEY OF MONT ST. MICHEL, NAMES 


ing, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
the lateral walls and the supporting arches 
had to meet the thrust of the transverse as 
well as that of the diagonal arch. To resist 
this, the cross walls, or avcs-doubleaux, of the 
side aisles were modified, so as to become 
detached semi-arches concealed beneath the 
outer roof of the side aisles. Sections of 
the churches of Durham, Noyon, and 
Tournai, are brought forward to explain this. 
But it is at Soissons that we first find the true 
application of an architectural system which 


is termed the flying buttress. The architect 
of Soissons was not content to support the 
vault laterally by interior arches. To him 
occurred the idea of ‘detached semi-arches 
in open air, springing from above the roof 
of the triforium and its buttress, and marking 
each bay. Thus was born the flying buttress, 
a feature frankly empbasizing its special aim 
and function, namely, to meet the thrust of 
the main vault at its points of concentra- 
tion.” It was the flying buttress, in com- 
bination with the intersecting arch, that 


OF THE SCULPTORS OF THE CHOIR. 


revolutionized the construction of the vast 
ecclesiastical buildings of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which are monuments to 
the ingenuity and rash daring of the builders. 
“Tt would seem as though the architects of 
this period, emboldened by such achieve- 
ments as the churches of Noyon, Soissons, 
Laon, Paris, Sens, and Bourges, and spurred 
by professional emulation, went on from one 
feat of daring to another, passing from the 
triumphs of Rheims, Amiens, and Mans, to 
the supreme architectural folly of Beauvais. 
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Chapters six and seven deal fully with the 
chief cathedrals of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, particularly as exemplifying the 
elaborate use of the flying buttress. From 
the numerous illustrations, we select one 
that gives a remarkably good idea of the 
construction of the flying buttresses. 

In the eighth chapter we are reminded how 
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RELIQUARY SHRINE OF ST. 


the construction of the cathedrals of Rheims, 
Amiens, and Beauvais excited extraordinary 
enthusiasm, which spread, not only through- 
out the French provinces, but notably in 
England, as well as in Belgium, Germany, 
Sweden, Spain, and Italy. In this chapter 
the cathedrals of Rodez, Bordeaux, Lich- 





field, Lincoln, Brussels, Cologne, Burgos, 
and Siena, are illustrated. The ninth chapter 
deals with the great churches of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries in France and 
in the East; those of St. Owen at Rouen, 
Albi Cathedral, Esnander (an example of a 
fortified church), Mont St. Michel, Alengon, 
and St. Sophia at Nicosia, and St. Nicholas 
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THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


at Famagusta (Island of Cyprus), receiving 
special illustration. We could have wished 
for a better drawing of the remarkable 
fifteenth-century flying buttresses of the choir 
of Mont St. Michel, up one of which ingen- 
iously climbs a parapeted staircase. 

The tenth chapter treats of towers and 
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steeples, with some remarks on choirs and 
chapels. Those selected for more particular 
comment and illustration are Vendome, 
Giotto at Florence, Bayeux, Senlis, Salisbury, 
Langrune, Toulouse(Church of the Jacobins), 
St. Pierre Caen, St. Michel Bordeaux, Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau, and Antwerp. 

Sculpture forms the subject of the eleventh 
chapter. The statues of the cathedral 
churches of Rheims, Chartres, and Amiens 


exquisite and marvellously preserved carvings 
on the interior spandrels of the thirteenth. 
century cloisters of Mont St. Michel. In a 
later chapter is given the highly interesting 
spandrel from the south wall of this cloister, 
whereon the architects or sculptors are com- 
memorated by name. These cloisters were 
finished in the year 1228. 

The twelfth chapter deals with painting, 
opening with an illustrated description of the 
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KEEP OF PROVINS CASTLE. 


receive special treatment. The beautiful 
running leaf pattern of the principal door of 
Notre Dame, Paris, and some fine bird and 
foliage ornament from the choir stalls of 
Amiens Cathedral, are well illustrated. Par- 
ticularly instructing drawings of wooden and 
ivory statuettes, from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, are also given, as well as 
several ivory diptychs, and a head in silver 
gilt repoussé of the thirteenth century. In 
this chapter, too, are several examples of the 


remarkable and important wall-paintings dis- 
covered in 1890 in the domes of the cathe- 
dral church of Cahors, which dates circa 
1300, and are of great artistic merit. Early 
painted windows of Chartres, Troyes, Evreux, 
and ChAlons-sur-Marne, are chosen as good 
examples of the glass-painter’s art. The 
latter part of this chapter has a good sum- 
mary of information on the art of enamelling, 
of which several illustrations are given. One 
of the most remarkable of these is the 
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reliquary, crowned by a ridged roof, repre- 
senting the martyrdom of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and in the upper part his 
apotheosis, which is the work of the Limousin 
enamellers. The process of preparing and 
working these early enamels is clearly ex- 
plained. 

The second part of the volume discusses 
the question of monastic architecture, divided 
into four chapters, which treat of monastic 
origins, of the growth of the Cistercian, 
Carthusian and other systems, and _parti- 
cularly of fortified abbeys. This is the most 
meagre portion of the work, for the question 
of plan and arrangement is scarcely discussed. 
Plans are given of the abbeys of Cluny and 
Maulbronn, and a plan and bird’s-eye view of 
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example of combined religious and military 
architecture of the finest medizval period.” 
The third part, military architecture, treats 
in succession of ramparts of towns, castles 
and keeps, and gates and bridges. The first 
of these subdivisions illustrates the city of 
Carcassonne, the fortress of Kalaat-el-Hosn, 
the ramparts of Aigues-Mortes, Avignon, St. 
Malo, and Mont St. Michel. The principal 
castles and keeps that are illustrated and 
briefly described are those of Angers, Loches, 
Falaise, Lavardin, Aigues-Mortes, Chinon, 
Clisson, Villeneuve-les-Avignon, Tarascon, 
and Vitre. It is of considerable interest to 
compare these with the castles described in 
Mr. Clark’s masterly work on English military 
architecture. There is much similarityin some 
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HOUSE AT CLUNY, TWELFTH CENTURY. 


the Chartreuse of Villefranche de Ronergue. 
Maulbronn, in Wurtemberg, is rightly spoken 
of as far the most perfect extant example of 
a Cistercian house of the twelfth century, 
but yet nothing but the ground-plan is given. 
Readers of the Axntiguary will remember 
that it was fully described in vol. xxv., pp. 
251-258, [Illustrations are given of the 
cloisters of the abbeys of Montmajour, Elne, 
Fontfroide, as well as of the remarkable 
kitchen of the last-named abbey. In the 
chapter on fortified abbeys there is a good 
and fully illustrated account of Mont St. 
Michel, that marvellous and vast structure 
of surpassing interest, which, as M. Corroyer 
says, “fairly takes rank as the grandest 


of the early square keeps. The most original 
one, which has no parallel in England, is 
the twelfth-century keep of Provins Castle. 
It rises from a solid mound of masonry, 
and has a circular enceinte. The base of 
the keep is square, and is flanked at each 
angle by a turret. The upper stage of the 
keep is octagonal, and is connected with the 
flanking turrets by flying buttresses. 

The gates that are drawn and described 
are those of Dinan, Vitre, Guérande, and 
Carcassonne, with the drawbridge of Aigues- 
Mortes, and the entrance to the port of 
La Rochelle. The bridges are those of 
Avignon and Montauban, together with 
those beautiful and well-known fourteenth- 
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century examples of Cahors and Orthez. An 
illustration is also given of the fortified 
bridge that spans the narrow space which 
separates the lower church from the abbey of 
Mont St. Michel. 

The fourth and concluding part, which 
covers some fifty pages, treats of civil archi- 
tecture, describing barns, hospitals, houses, 
“hotels,” or town houses of the nobility, 
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built from the end of the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, are interesting ; amon 

the illustrations is the great hall of St. John 
at Angers (twelfth century), as restored and 
fitted up by A. Verdier. The earliest domestic 
houses extant in France are of the twelfth 
century, the best examples being at Cluny ; 
the arcading recalls various details of mon- 
astic buildings, which the constructors would 
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TOWN-HALL AT LOUVAIN, 


town-halls, belfries, and palaces. A drawing, 
and also a section and plan, are given of a 
fine twelfth-century barn at Perriéres, in 
Normandy, where was a grange of the abbey 
of Marmontier. The two stories to the barn 
at Provins and the great granary of the abbey 
of Vauclair are also described and illustrated. 
The pages telling of the hospices or hospitals, 


naturally look upon as models. Some excel- 
lent and striking examples of houses of the 
fourteenth century at Laon, Provins, and 
Cordes are also given, as well as some 
charming wooden houses, at Rouen and 
Andelys, of the fifteenth century. 

A few of the great southern cities erected 
town-halls as early as the twelfth century, 
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among them being Bordeaux, where the 
building was of Roman type; but most of 
the French towns for several centuries later 
were so overburdened with dues and taxes 
that they had no money to spend on com- 
munal buildings, save of the most meagre 
and modest description. In the free cities 
of Belgium the municipal buildings attained 
to their greatest beauty. The belfry of 
Bruges, crowning the town-hall, was begun 
at the close of the thirteenth century, and 
completed about a hundred years later. 
One of the richest and most characteristic 
specimens of these ornate and beautiful 
communal halls of Belgium is that of 
Louvain, which is of fourteenth or fifteenth 
century date. 

Accounts, plans, and illustrations of the 
bishop’s palace at Laon, the archbishop’s 
palace at Albi, and the Pope’s palace at 
Avignon, bring a charming volume to an 
appropriate conclusion 
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[Professor sfreeman and the 
“ Malisade” at the Battle of 
Dastings. 


A Note by GEORGE NEILSON. 
‘caitlin 

=a] BIT of very pretty fighting is toward. 

a'y4| The battle rages over Freeman’s 
prostrate form. It began in the 
Quarterly Review for July last in a 
professedly critical estimate of the late 
Professor’s authority and accuracy as a 
historian. This estimate was severely hostile ; 
in fact it was an attack, able, eloquent, and 
pungent ; and it fairly bristled with categorical 
examples of the great author’s lapses. Some 
of them had been pointed out years ago in 
the pages of this journal, and rumour hints 
that the author of these Axtiguary articles is 
one and the same person with the Quarterly 
reviewer of last July. 

Somewhat later in the day an adversary 
has entered the field in defence, and the 
Contemporary Review for March contains 
Mr. T. A. Archer’s reply to the Quarterly’s 
onslaught. Admitting most of the alleged 
instances of error, which, at the worst, make 
a very small hole in a very big history, it 





dismisses their sum total as immaterial, 
observing that no man could be expected to 
write 8,000 pages of history without occasional 
slips, pleasantly illustrating the proposition by 
showing that the reviewer himself assigns the 
Battle of Hastings to a September day, whilst 
in truth it was fought on October 14. It is 
round a feature in this battle that the whole 
interest of the controversy circles. The 
crowning charge against the late historian is 
that he made the English fight behind a 
palisade, which “famous palisade,” the 
sarcastic reviewer says, had absolutely no ex- 
istence. It is on this that the argument hinges. 

Freeman, following many previous scholars 
in his interpretation, accepted as his proof a 
passage in Wace’s “‘ Roman de Rou,” which 
says the troops of Harold 

Fait orent devant els escuz 

De fenestres e d’altres fuz 

Devant els les orent levez 

Comme cleies ioinz e serrez. 
This the reviewer flings aside as not justify- 
ing the deduction drawn from it, alleging that 
“firm barricades of ash and other timber ” is 
a complete misrendering of ‘“‘escuz de 
fenestres e d’altres fuz,” which obviously, he 
contends, refers not to a wattled barricade at 
all, but to shields, being, in his opinion, a 
poetical rendering of the traditional English 
tactics well known as the “ shield-wall.” 

As against the reviewer, however, Mr Archer 
points out that the “Roman de Rou” is 
distinct in declaring that Harold fortified his 
position with a fosse : 

Heraut a li lieu esgardé 

Clore I’a fet de boen fossé: 
and that a fosse, almost as a matter of course, 
implies a palisade as well, and he claims that 
the palisade is actually named several times 
as the /ices or lists, in the course of the poem. 
Moreover, he stands up stoutly for the barri- 
cade sense of “ escuz de fenestres,” and—to 
my thinking, so far as the authority of Wace 
goes at any rate—holds it against the attack. 
In a defensive battle such as Harold fought 
a palisade was a most natural expedient for 
troops fighting on foot against an enemy 
strong in horse. The reviewer's sur-rebutter 
may be anticipated with interest. Mr. Archer 
is mightily respectful to his adversary. The 
reviewer’s rare compliments were steeped in 
gall. Mr. Archer reverses the process, dip- 
ping in the oil of compliment the strongest 
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shafts from his bow, as if, while desiring to 
hit his antagonist, he wished to spare his 
feelings and hit him as politely as possible ! 
Meanwhile, it is fair to say that “ escuz de 

fenestres” is not yet adequately explained. 
We agree with Mr. Archer that authority is 
deficient for the view that “‘fenestres”” means 
‘* ash-trees,” and we rather favour his sugges- 
tion that perhaps it means “ window-work ” or 
“lattice-work.” Indeed, we shall leave the 
subject with a curious instance. In 1332, 
when Edward Balliol had occupied Perth, 
and found its fosse and palisades dismantled 
and little fit to further its defence against an 
expected attack, his adherents dressed up the 
ditches and palisades anew with “ pypys ” and 
“townnys ” : 

And dwris and wyndowys gret alsua 

To mak defens and brettys.* 


Whether such work as this—of barrels, doors, 
and windows—could have been called “ escuz 
de fenestres e d’altres fuz” is a question for 
the reviewer and his critic to digest. 

Since these paragraphs were in type there 
has appeared in the Atheneum of March 18 
the warning note of the reviewer's reply. Its 
tone is quite unnecessarily fierce, which is 
rather a pity. I thought Hastings might 
have been fought over again, whether behind 
shield wall or palisade, without further shed- 
ding of Christian blood or peril to Christian 


tempers. 


Holy Cells of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hopg, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 


(Continued from vol. xxvii. ; p. 108.) 
-— —<S— - 
PERTHSHIRE (continued).' 
TILLIE BELTANE. 

Near a Druid temple here is a well held 
in great veneration. On Beltane morning 
superstitious people go to this well and drink 
of it ; they then make a procession round it 
nine times; after this they in like manner go 
round the temple. So deep-rooted is this 


* Wyntoun’s Orygynae Cronyhil of Scotland, viii., 
35592. 


Brettys = bretesches. 


heathenish superstition in the minds of many 
who reckon themselves good Protestants, that 
they will not neglect these rites even when 
Beltane falls on Sabbath.—See Gentleman's 
Mag. Lib. iii., 51. 


LITTLE DUNKELD: ST. LAURENCE, 
There is a fountain here, and also the ruins 
of a chapel. Both are dedicated by an 
ancient superstition to St. Laurence. 


MUTHILL. 

The time for drinking the waters here was 
before the sun rises, or immediately after it 
sets ; it was also necessary to drink out of a 
“quick cow’s horn” (a horn taken from a 
live cow), which indispensable horn was in 
the keeping of an old woman who lived near 
the well.—_Wew Stat. Acc., x. 313. 


STRATHFILLAN : ST. FILLAN’S, 

August 9, 1798.—Arrived at Tyndrum by 
four o’clock. Rode, after dinner, with a 
guide, to the Holy Pool of Strathfillan. 
Here, again, is abundant cause for talking 
of the superstition of the Highlander. The 
tradition avers that St. Fillan, a human being 
who was made a saint about the beginning 
of the eighth century, by Robert de Bruce, 
consecrated this pool, and endowed it with 
the power of healing all kinds of diseases, but 
more especially madness. This healing virtue 
is supposed to be more powerful towards the 
end of the first quarter of the moon; and I 
was told that if I had come there to-morrow 
night, and the night after, I should have seen 
hundreds of both sexes bathing in the pool. 
I met five or six who were just coming 
away from taking their dip, and amongst 
them an unfortunate girl out of her mind, 
who came from thirty miles’ distance to re- 
ceive the benefits of the waters, and had 
been there for several moons together, but 
had never derived the smallest advantage, 
and, indeed, she appeared so completely 
mad that, whatever may be the virtue of St. 
Fillan’s pool, I am sure Willis would pro- 
nounce hers to be a hopeless case. A 
rocky point projects into the pool. This 
pool is by no means the fountain-head, for 
the water runs from a long way up the 
country ; yet it is not supposed to receive its 
virtue till it comes to the very place 
[Strathfillan derives its name from the saint, 
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strath, in the Gaelic language, signifying a 
plain between two mountains. Near Strath- 
fillan a famous battle was fought between 
King Robert de Bruce and the Mac- 
Douglass, which the former gained owing 
to the assistance afforded by the prayers 
of St. Fillan], on one side of which the men 
bathe, and on the other the women. Each 
person gathers up nine stones in the pool, 
and, after bathing, walks to a hill near the 
water, where there are three cairns, round 
each of which he performs three turns, at 
each turn depositing a stone ; and if it is for 
any bodily pain, fractured limb, or sore, that 
they are bathing, they throw upon one of 
these cairns that part of their clothing which 
covered the part affected ; also, if they have 
at home any beast that is diseased, they have 
only to bring some of the meal which it feeds 
upon, and make it into paste with these waters, 
and afterwards give it to him to eat, which 
will prove an infallible cure ; but they must 
likewise throw upon the cairn the rope or 
halter with which he was led. Consequently 
the cairns are covered with old halters, 
gloves, shoes, bonnets, nightcaps, rags of all 
sorts, kilts, petticoats, garters, and smocks. 
Sometimes they go as far as to throw away 
their halfpence. Money has often been 
called the root of all evil, but for the disease 
of what part of the body these innocent half- 
pence are thus abused I could not learn. 
However, we may venture to suppose that 
they seldom remain there long without some- 
body catching the disorder again. When 
mad people are to be bathed, they throw 
them in with a rope tied about the middle, 
after which they are taken to St. Fillan’s 
Church, about a mile distant, where there is 
alarge stone with a nick carved in it just large 
enough to receive them. In this stone, which 
is in the open churchyard, they are fastened 
down to a wooden framework, and remain 
there for a whole night, with a covering of 
hay over them, and St. Fillan’s bell is put 
over their heads. If in the morning the 
unhappy patient is found loose, the saint is 
supposed to be very propitious ; if, on the 
contrary, he continue in bonds, the cure is 
supposed doubtful.—Extract from a Journal 
of a Tour in Scotland. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Publications and JProceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


ae 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The fifteenth volume of the Journal of the DERBYSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL History SOCIETY 
forms a goodly number of 220 pages and ten plates. 
This volume retains to the full a special feature, which 
has been the particular characteristic of this society 
since its formation, namely, that the published papers 
are entirely confined to the district which they are sup- 
posed to illustrate. As a rule, though there may be 
good reasons for an occasional exception, provincial 
societies would do wisely to restrict themselves rigidly 
to their own counties or districts. The following are 
the contents of the volume, save one paper on natural 
history, which does not concern us: ‘‘ Calendar of 
the Fines for the County of Derby from their Com- 
mencement in the Reign of Richard I.,” which has 
been running for several years. This section extends 
from 1304 to 1313, rather a slow rate of progress, 
Without any reflection on the powers of the editor, 
we think it would have been more satisfactory if these 
abstracts had continued in the hands of those well- 
known record agents, Messrs. Hardy and Page. It 
is scarcely work for an amateur. The spotty character 
of the special printing of the place and personal names 
is somewhat of an eyesore.—Mr. Bailey again writes 
on ‘‘ Roman and other Coins found at Little Chester, 
with Historical Notes,” and gives three plates of 
examples. That utterly Philistine, museumless town 
of Derby cares nought for satire nor pungent criti- 
cism, or else they might probably be somewhat moved 
by the concluding words of their able townsman: 
‘*This brings to an end all we have been able to 
gather towards a complete list of authentic Roman 
coins found at Little Chester; doubtless the list 
might have been extended very much had we been 
able to ascertain into whose hands the coins, found in 
such numbers, have fallen. We are free to confess 
that very little interest has been excited by our en- 
deavours ; this is, perhaps, not cause for surprise, 
since, probably, no town in England cares less for 
objects of antiquity than Derby, though a host of 
writers have of late years been fiddling on this string 
until it is worn quite through ; still, the fact remains, 
Derby cares nothing for antiquities, but prefers the 
newest jangle that the craze of the hour presents— 
‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ”—-Mr. W. A. Carrington 
contributes abstracts of seventy-four early deeds from 
the muniments of Haddon Hall, which are of much 
value in illustrating county history ; but why ever is 
this excellent summary styled “Illustrations of 
Ancient Place-Names in Bakewell and the Vicinity,” a 
title which is quite misleading, and puts forward 
only one point, and that the least important? And 
why, too, does the editor ‘‘gush” in a long pre- 
fatory note over Mr. Carrington’s work? Of course 
everyone who contributes to an archeological jour- 
nal issued to subscribers does so com amore. The 
editor will find other contributors getting jealous, 
and looking out for their modicum of richly-flavoured 
praise! Mr. Carrington’s is the best article in the 
volume, but that should be left for critics to say.— 
N 
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Mr. Bailey contributes another interesting illustrated 
article on ‘* Recently-discovered Old Incised Grave- 
stones from St. Peter’s, Derby.” Descriptions of 
these have already appeared in the Antiqguary.—The 
editor gives a learned and able article, styled, “‘A 
History of Peak Forest.”—Mr. H. E. Currey, M.A., 
contributes ‘‘Jottings from the Court Rolls of the 
Manor of Little Chester.”—Mr. F. Chawner Corfield 
writes interestingly on ‘‘ Archzological Gleanings in 
the Neighbourhood of Codnor Castle ”; a plate is given 
of a “font” found at Codnor. The editor in a note 
is very wide in his suggestions as to this hollowed 
capital, thinking it may have been ‘‘an ‘asper- 
sorium,’ or holy-water stoup, or a detached ‘ lavabo,’ or 
piscina.” Two of these four suggestions are impossi- 
bilities. Judging solely from the drawings, we have 
little or no doubt that it is only a hollowed capital. — 
Another very good paper is one by Mr. H. Arnold 
Bemrose, M.A., on ‘‘The Derby Company of 
Mercers.”—Our well-known contributor, Mr. John 
Ward, gives a third and concluding report ‘‘On 
Rains Cave, Longcliffe,” dealing in an able manner 
with the pottery and human and animal remains found 
therein.—The volume closes with a few words as to 
Dorothy Vernon, a facsimile of her signature, by 
Mr. A. E. Cockayne, and with a Vernon pedigree by 
Mr. Pym Yeatman.— We think the Derbyshire 
Society has made a decided mistake in not binding up 
with their volume the valuable index to archeological 
papers and register reports issued by the committee 
and of the societies in union. It is the only society 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries that has so 
far neglected to avail itself of this privilege at a 
nominal cost. 
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Part 50 of the Index Library issued to the sub- 
scribers to the BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY is a 
good number, and affords an illustration of the 
excellent and varied work that is being accom- 
plished by this society. The contents are: Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383 — 1558; 
Gloucestershire Wills, 1541—1660; Gloucestershire 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem dem. Charles I.; Lich- 
field Wills, 1516—1652; Title-page and Preface by 
Mr. Phillimore, giving an interesting account of the 
various peculiars ; London Inquisitiones Post Mortem 
temp. Henry VIII. ; Dorset Wills, Consistory Court, 
1681—1792; Sussex Wills at Lewes, 1530—1652 ; 
and Chancery Proceedings temp. Charles I. With 
this number we are sorry to note that Mr. W. P. 
W. Phillimore’s connection as editor comes to an end. 
The society has accomplished much of the highest 
value to genealogists and local historians during the 
five years that Mr. Phillimore has so well filled the 
editorial chair. The association has now been incor- 
porated as a limited society ; Mr. Leland L. Duncan, 
F.S.A., and Mr. G. S. Fry will share editorial re- 
sponsibilities. Mr. E. A. Fry is hon. sec., and Mr. 
Edwin Holthouse, of 45, Weymouth Street, London, 
W., hon. treasurer. The subscription is one guinea. 


25 
The thirteenth volume of the Proceedings of the 
DorsET NATURAL HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
FIELD CLUB is a goodly tome of some 243 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. One of the most valu- 
able of the papers it contains is that relating to 





** Roman Wareham and the Claudian Invasion,” by 
Mr. John Bellows, which is illustrated by plans of 
Wareham, Gloucester, and the Castra Pretoria at 
Rome.—Mr. Udal’s paper on ‘‘ Witchcraft in Dorset,” 
and Mr. Moule’s ‘‘ Notes on the Manor of Fording. 
ton,” are full of interest.—The frontispiece is a 
striking likeness of the late Mr. Henry Durden, of 
Blandford, whose collection of Celtic and Roman 
antiquities has recently been acquired by the trustees 
of the British Museum.—The other papers in this 
volume are: ‘‘ Diary of William Whiteway,” by Rev, 
W. M. Barnes; ‘‘Wareham, Its Invasions and 
Battles,” by Mr. G. J. Bennett ; ‘* Mycetozoa,” by 
Mr. A. Lister ; ‘‘ Lulworth Castle,” by Mr. Weld 
Blundell ; ‘‘ Captain Thomas Coram and the Found- 
ling Hospital,” by Mr. M. S. Stuart; ‘On the 
Occurrence of Lamprothamnus alopecuroides in 
Dorsetshire,” ‘‘Kimmeridge Coal. Money,” -and 
‘* An Ancient Interment on the Verne, Portland,” by 
Mr. J. C. Mansel-Pleydell; ‘‘ Notes on Dorset 
Lepidoptera in 1891,” by Mr. N. M. Richardson; 
‘On some Monstrosities of Littorina rudis,” by E, 
R. Sykes; ‘‘On the British Species of False 
Scorpions,” by Rev. O. P. Cambridge. 


The March issue of the monthly journal of the Ex 
LisRIs SOCIETY is chiefly given up to a full account 
of the annual meeting, with a transcript of the presi- 
dent’s address, to which we have referred in our 
** Proceedings” columns. It also contains ‘An 
Annotated List of Early American Book-plates,” by 
Mr. Charles Dexter Allen. 
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The fourth part of vol. xv. of the Proceedings of 
the SociETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY contains 
chapters xxxi. to xxxvii. of ‘‘The Book of the 
Dead,” by the president, Mr. P. le Page Renouf, 
with six remarkable plates from papyrus drawings, 
—Rev. G. Margoliouth writes on ‘‘ The Superlinear 
Punctuation: its Origin, the Different Stages of its 
Development, and its Relation to other Semitic 
Systems of Punctuation.”— Messrs. A. C. Bryant 
and F, W. Read contribute an annotated translation 
of an inscription of Khuenaten, from a rectangular 
slab of black granite in the Northern Egyptian 
Gallery of the British Museum (No. 1,000). This 
monument is of special interest, as it is one of the 
few memorials which our national collection possesses 
of Khuenaten or Amenhetep IV., the so-called 
‘“‘heretic king,” and as illustrating on a small scale 
the religion that he favoured, and the attitude of his 
successors to him and it. He flourished about 
1500 B.C. 


a 
Part 8, vol. ii, of Zhe Bradford Antiquary, 
the journal of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, has just been issued, and 


extends from page 117 to page 172. There is much 
of value and interest in these closely-printed double 
columns, but we shall be glad when the dirty-toned 
paper is abandoned. The first paper is one by Mr. 
T. T. Empsall on ‘The Bolling Family,” which is 
now almost extinct. The will of Tristram Bolling 
of Chellow, who died in 1502, is an interesting one 
and we are glad that it is given almost 7 extenso.— 
To this follows a paper on ‘* The Bradford Family, 
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by Mr. W. Cudworth.—The next contribution is one 
of special value, and gives evidence of much care and 
power of judgment. The subject is the large one of 
‘The Roman Roads in Yorkshire.” Mr. Percival 
Ross, A.M.Inst.C.E., has prepared a map, show- 
ing the roads by red lines (dotted where the exact 
position is uncertain), to illustrate his essay. It would 
require a whole number of the <Antiquary to 
thoroughly criticise such a paper as this, and we are 
not in accord with some of his dotted conjectures ; 
but it is a good and accurate essay, considering the 
wide tract that it covers.—Mr. John Lister supplies a 
continuation of his valuable translations from the 
‘Chapter House Records.”—Messrs. Empsall and 
Federer, continue the ‘‘ Bibliography of Bradford 
and Neighbourhood,” whilst Mr. Empsall also con- 
tinues his ‘‘Copy of Burial Register of Bradford 
Parish Church, 1631-1635.”—Under the head of 
“The Society’s Excursions” are good accounts and 
plates of Eshton Hall, Gargrave ; Stead Hall, near 
Brighhouse ; and Marley Hall, near Bingley, with a 
most picturesque photograph.—There are also a few 
pages of Yorkshire wills. 


4 +s 

The first part of vol. v. (new series) of the SHROP- 
SHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s Transactions, 
just issued to members, contains a further portion of 
“The History of Selattyn,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Bulkeley-Owen ; ‘‘ The Langley Family,” by Mr. A. 
F. Langley ; ‘‘ The Stone Circles of Shropshire and 
their Connection with Adjacent Hills,” by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis; ‘* The Ludlow Churchwardens’ Accounts”; 
‘Thomas Brown of Shrewsbury”; and some minor 
papers. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES, on 
February 23, Mr. A. W. Franks, president, in the 
chair, Messrs. G. E. Fox and W. H. St. John Hope 
communicated the first part of a paper on the excava- 
tions carried out at Silchester under the auspices of 
the society in 1892, with special reference to the 
architectural history and arrangements of the basilica 
and forum. In illustration of the paper, a large 
number of architectural and other remains were ex- 
hibited, together with a highly interesting set of 
drawings of ‘‘ studies” by Mr. Fox of the original 
elevations of the basilica and forum in their first and 
later conditions, restored from existing evidence. —On 
March 2, Viscount Dillon, vice-president in the chair, 
Messrs. Fox and Hope communicated the second part 
of a paper descriptive of the excavations at Silchester 
during 1892, and dealt chiefly with the account of a 
small fourth-century church of the basilican type dis- 
covered outside the south-east angle of the forum. 
The church consists of a nave, with western apse, and 
north and south aisles, terminating in small quasi- 
transepts, also at the west end, and an eastern narthex. 
The place of the altar is indicated by a panel of finer 
mosaic than the rest of the floor, which was of 
ordinary red tile tesserze. Although only 42 feet in 
extreme length, this small building reproduces in 
miniature all the parts of a Christian basilica, and has 
also in the atvum before it an additional proof of its 
ecclesiastical character in the base of the pedestal for 


the /abrum, or laver, wherein the congregation 
washed their faces and hands before entering the 
church. The water for this was supplied by a well 
outside the apse.—The general concensus of opinion 
expressed in the discussion that followed was that, 
although it could not be absolutely proved that the 
building was a church, owing to the absence of any 
distinctive Christian emblems in or about it, it was 
difficult to suggest any alternative use for it. From 
its small size it was also considered likely that other 
churches might be found within the walls, as had 
been done in the Numidian town of Thamagus, which 
was about the same size as Silchester.—Mr. H. Jones 
communicated a short note on the animal and vege- 
table remains found at Silchester in 1892.—In illus- 
tration of both papers a large number of objects found 
during the excavations were exhibited, with various 
plans and drawings, architectural remains, and a 
model to scale of the church and its surroundings.— 
On March 9 the following communications were 
made: ‘‘On some Antiquities in the Scarborough 
Museum,” by R. C. Hope, F.S.A.; ‘* The Maces 
and Sword of State of the City of Liverpool,” by A. 
W. Franks, C.B. ; and ‘‘The Feate of Gardenyng, 
by Mayster Jon Gardener,” by the Hon. Alicia T. 
Amherst.—At the meeting on March 16 the following 
communications were laid before the society: ‘‘On 
the Camp at Ardoch, Perthshire,” by Professor T. 
McK. Hughes, M.A., F.S.A. ; and ‘‘ The Shield as 
a Weapon of Offence,” by Mr. Talfour Ely, M.A., 
F.S.A. 


At a meeting of the ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE held on March 1, Mr. Emanuel Green read a 
paper on ‘‘ Some Local Chap Books,” giving an ex- 
haustive history of this curious kind of literature and 
the mode in which it was circulated throughout the 
country. Mr. Green exhibited a large number of 
pamphlets and broadsides in illustration of his paper. 
—Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited and read a short 
account of a large and richly-worked wrought-iron 
lock from Beddington Park, Surrey. The lock dates 
about the last quarter of the fifteenth century, having 
the arms of Henry VII., with the greyhound and 
dragon as supporters. It is somewhat uncertain as to 
whether it is of English or foreign manufacture, but 
Mr. St. John Hope was inclined to think it of foreign 
workmanship. 
bt) 
At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, on March 1, it was announced that the 
annual congress, to be held this year at Winchester, 
would commence on July 31.—Mr. Thos. Bloxhill 
exhibited a large square of sandstone, cut from an 
Egyptian column, inscribed with hieroglyphics, which 
had been found in a back garden of a house, Trafalgar 
Square, Brompton. He exhibited also a lady’s shoe, 
temp. Queen Anne, with the toe filled solidly with 
cotton wool. It had been found during the recent 
repairs of Lauderdale House, Highgate.—Mr. Earle 
Way described many pieces of pottery from Pompeii, 
and Mr. Langdon made an interesting communication 
with respect to further works of research at the Pile 
Village, found near Glastonbury. Several examples 
of the burnt clay which formed the floorings and of 
black pottery were exhibited—-Mr. Cecil Davis de- 
N 2 
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scribed a collection of trade labels of the seventeenth 
century, by the Flemish engraver, De Bry, collected 
by the late Sir C. Price.—Dr. Fairbank exhibited a 
rubbing of the fine brass of Lord Thos. Camoys and 
his wife, ob. 1419, preserved in Trotton Church, 
Sussex.—Admiral Tremlett sent for exhibition a series 
of drawings made by him of prehistoric stone carvings 
in Brittany.—The first paper was by the Rev. J. Cave 
Browne on ‘‘Leeds’ Priory, Kent.” After having 
referred to its foundation in 1119, he traced the 
history and rendered a list of the priors from ancient 
documents. The remains are very scanty, but there 
is reason for belief that a great number of architectural 
features are still extant .beneath the present ground- 
level—The second paper was on ‘‘ Pemberton’s 
Parlour,” by Mr. T, Cann Hughes. This fabric was 
one of the towers of the walls of Chester, mainly 
rebuilt in the beginning of the eighteenth century, one 
which recently fell, leaving only a portion of its front 
standing. A letter was read from the Mayor of 
Chester reporting the intention of the Corporation to 
preserve the whole of the standing portions of the 
tower, and to rebuild the remainder exactly as before. 


2 oF OF 
An evening meeting of the FoLK-LORE SOCIETY was 
held on February 15, the president (Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A.) in the chair. A note by Miss Lucy 
Broadwood on ‘‘A Lenten Custom in the South of 
Italy” was read by the Secretary, and‘a discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Gaster, Mr. Baverstock, and 
the President took part.—The Secretary also read a 
short paper by Miss Lucy Garnets, entitled ‘‘ The 
Merry Wassailers.” — Under the title ‘‘ Further 
Notes on English Folk-Drama,” Mr. T. F. Ordish, 
F.S.A., presented the results of an analysis of folk- 
plays in England, taking first the typical Christmas 
Mumming Play, and the Easter or Peace Egg Play ; 
second, the Plough Monday Play ; third, the Horn 
Dance at Abbots Bromley. Some versions of the 
Mumming Play not hitherto recorded were communi- 
cated, viz., three versions from Hampshire, one from 
Marlborough, and one from Notts. The paper was 
further illustrated by the following exhibits: printed 
versions of the Eastern play; photographs of 
Mummers in different groups and positions, from the 
neighbourhood of Netley Abbey, communicated with 
the version acted by them from Mr. S. Peppler; a 
dress worn by a Mummer in another Hants version, 
with sword and dagger of wood of home manufacture ; 
dress worn by a ploughman-actor in the Plough 
Monday Play annually performed at her residence, 
sent by Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of Wiverton Hall, 
Bingham, Notts; photographs of the Horn Dance, 
presented by Mr. Udale of Uttoxeter. Following 
out the lines of his previous paper, in which he 
demonstrated the permanence of dramatic tradition, 
the author identified various elements in English 
folk-drama with the Aryan mythology, illustrating 
them from the Eddas, and from both Scandinavian 
and Teutonic rites and observances. He traced the 
amalgamations and modifications by which the plays 
had reached their present dramatic form, and demon- 
stated that throughout these processes, and under all 
the colour and adjuncts absorbed during their passage 
down the channel of time, the archaic elements have 
survived, and that these traditions place us in contact 


with the pagan beliefs and rites of our northern and 
Teutonic forefathers. At the conclusion of Mr, 
Ordish’s paper a discussion followed, in which the 
President, Miss Lucy Broadwood, and Dr. Gaster 
took part, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mrs. Chaworth Musters and Mr. Udale for the 
loan of the exhibits sent by them respectively. 


The monthly meeting of THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Society was held at 20, Hanover Square on 
February 20. M. Delisle, director of the Biblio. 
théque Nationale, Paris, was elected an Honorary 
Foreign Member, and Herr Konrad Burger, of 
Leipzig, Messrs. MacLehose, C. F. Mayer, A. H. 
Johnson, and J. Tinney were elected members.—Mr, 
Stephen Aldrich of the British Museum read a paper 
on ‘Incunabula.” After giving an account of 
Maittane, Panzer, and Hain, the three great authori- 
ties on fifteenth-century bibliography, Mr. Aldrich 
called attention to certain subjects connected with the 
study of Incunabula, calling for special and detailed 
treatment, mentioning among others the early printed 
books of Spain and Portugal, the English printers 
after Caxton in the fifteenth century, the early printers 
of Strasburg, and the problems presented by certain 
mysterious sets of books, such as those of the “R” 
printer, the productions of the Cologne School, the first 
edition of Horace, and the books bearing the imprint 
‘*Typis Reyserianis.” The paper concluded with 
some suggestions as to the arrangement of a collection 
of Incunabula. In the discussion which ensued, Dr. 
Garnett, keeper of the printed books at the British 
Museum, Mr. F. Jenkinson, University librarian, 
Cambridge, Messrs. Christie and Redgrave took part. 
During the evening several early printed booke were 
exhibited. In consequence of the serious illness of the 
hon. sec., Mr. Talbot B. Reed, who was to have 
read a paper on March 20, it was announced that 
Mr. Ashbee would on that evening exhibit his collec- 
tion of illustrated editions of Don Quzxote, and 
read a paper upon them. Further presentations to 
the library of the society were announced, 


At the meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND on March 13 the following communica- 
tions were read: ‘‘ Margaret Tudor and John, Duke 
of Albany,” an Historical Picture, now in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute at Cardiff,” by Aineas J. 
G. Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff of Fife and Kinross; 
‘* Crannogs or Lake-Dwellings recently discovered in 
Argyllshire,” by Robert Munro, M.A., M.D. ; ‘‘ Notes 
on an Unpublished MS., preserved among the Privy 
Council Documents in the General Register House, 
with reference to Certain Charges against Ninian 
Neven, of Windhouse, Shetland,” by T. W. L. 
Spence; ‘*A Norwegian Mortgage, or Deed of 
Pawn, of Land in Shetland, 1592,” by Gilbert Goudie. 
There were also exhibited: by Sir William Mac- 
kinnon, a collection of articles found in a recently- 
explored crannog or lake-dwelling at Lochanduil, on 
the estate of Balinakill; and by Rev. J. King 
Hewison, a polished axe of diorite, 94 inches in 
length, found in Bute. 


Ay OS 
The usual monthly meeting of the SocieTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held in 
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the library of the Castle, Newcastle, on February 22, 
Cadwallader J.' Bates, vice-president, being in the chair. 
—Mr. Robert C. Clephan read the second portion of 
his paper on “‘ The Hanseatic Confederation, with 
special reference to the Rise and Progress of the 
English Factories and Trading Connection with 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” The paper will be printed 
in extenso in the Archeologia AZliana.—Mr. Cad- 
wallader J. Bates, vice-president, then commenced to 
read his paper on ‘* F lodden.” He traced the course 
of the battle by the aid of lantern slides. As there 
was not time to finish the paper, it was unanimously 
resolved to adjourn the meeting until Wednesday, 
March 8, when the entire paper was read.—The 
reading of the other papers announced for this meet- 
ing—‘‘ The Descent of the Manor of Haltwhistle,” by 
the Rev. C. E. Adamson; ‘*On an Old Barrow 
found in Pit Workings at Whorlton, near Walbottle,” 
by James F. Robinson; and on ‘* Yew Trees in 
Churchyards,” by S. Kitching—was deferred until 
the next monthly meeting of the society. 


At a meeting of the Archzological Association of the 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE held at 
Queen’s College on February 22, with Councillor R. 
F. Martineau in the chair, Mr. Alfred Watkins, of 
Hereford, delivered an extremely interesting lecture 
on ‘‘The Ancient Dovecotes of Herefordshire.” The 
address was the outcome of a survey made by Mr. 
Watkins of these ancient tower-like structures, which 
are found in unusual abundance in his county. The 
erection of dovecotes is supposed to date back to the 
period of the Norman Conquest—at any rate, there 
are no known remains of earlier buildings of the kind, 
and the oldest structure in Herefordshire is con- 
clusively identified as erected in 1326 by one of the 
Knights Hospitallers, a body of whom had estab- 
lished themselves on a height above the river 
Munnel. The ancient dovecotes, which are gradually 
falling into disuse and ruin, though meant for the 
breeding and rearing of pigeons, are very different 
structures from the ordinary pigeon-loft of modern 
times. They are generally circular in form, rising 
from the ground to a height usually above that of the 
surrounding buildings, and terminating in a quaint- 
shaped turret and weather-vane. In times of scarcity 
of flesh meat, pigeons afforded a welcome addition and 
variety to the diet of their owners. The lecture was 
illustrated by about eighty lantern views from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Watkins in the course of his 


survey. 
95 
The second annual meeting of the Ex Lisris 
SoclETY was held on February 24 in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, Trafalgar Square, and was well attended. 
The proceedings commenced with an address from 
the Chairman of the Council (Mr. James Roberts 
Brown, who presided), which had special reference to 
the subject of ‘‘ Book-plates,” the progress made in 
the study of them, and the causes which led to the 
formation of the society. Having dwelt on several 
interesting features of the movement, in concluding 
he referred to two volumes just issued by Messrs. 
Bell and Son—those on ‘‘ English and French Book- 
plates” by Mr. Egerton Castle and Mr. Walter 
Hamilton—and remarked that all collectors of Ex 





Libris should ‘‘ possess those charming works.” —The 
hon. secretary (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) read a report, 
in which he commenced by saying that the sanguine 
expectations expressed in his last report had been 
more than realized. They had now, he said, over 
300 subscribing members, many of whom were active 
collectors, and were heartily in touch with them in 
their work. They had thirty-three libraries and 
public institutions identified with them, twenty- 
four of these being in the United Kingdom, and the 
remainder in the United States and on the Continent. 
The Ex Libris Album had received a few additions 
since last year.—The hon. treasurer (Mr. Walter 
Hamilton) presented the account of receipts and ex- 
penditure—On the motion of Mr. John Leighton, 
seconded by Mr. Joseph Knight, it was resolved to 
print the chairman’s address ; and a similar motion 
was passed in reference to the report of the hon. 
secretary.—There was an exhibition of book-plates 
and heraldic curiosities in the room, and at the close 
of the meeting it was inspected with great interest. 


6 2 29 


The annual general meeting of the Yarmouth Com- 
mittee of the NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHA0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on February 21 in the 
committee-room of the Town Hall. Sir Francis 
Boileau, Bart., occupied the chair, supported by the 
Mayor (C. H. Wiltshire, Esq.), the Deputy-Mayor 
(F. Burton, Esq.), and a large company. Sir Francis 
Boileau congratulated the society upon the presenta- 
tion of a report,! which showed they were in a very 
flourishing condition, with £20 to their credit.—Dr. 
Bately then read an interesting and instructive paper 
dealing with the archeology of this district. East 
Anglia, he said, was as rich as any district in England 
in ancient remains and association with every epoch 
of English history, and in many respects the country 
around the town was especially inviting. Here they 
had footprints of the ancient Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, all within a very 
limited area. When the Romans penetrated this 
district, about A.D. 46, they found a prosperous 
colony of Britons at Gorleston doing something in 
agriculture and fishing, especially about the estuary 
then covering the site of Yarmouth and the marshy 
lands to the west. They had ample evidence that 
those Britons of old fought bravely and well in defence 
of their native land. They held the shore against all 
comers, including the proud legion of Rome, which, 
in consequence, took up a position of observation and 
defence at the opposite or north-west corner of the 
island, at Burgh. Those grand old walls testified to 
the present day to the noble courage and daring of 
the Britons, for had they become the conquered, sub- 
dued, meek, tractable, slaves, many imagined, what 
need was there for the Romans to fortify and protect 
themselves against any attack by land of such a 
people? Subjugated by the Romans, the Iceni may 
have been, but the very existence of such a camp as 
Garianonum clearly showed conquering them was no 
easy or expeditious matter, and was only ultimately 
accomplished by enrolling them in the Roman legions, 
and otherwise employing as many of them as they could. 
The Romans left in 418, and in 495 the Britons were 
conquered by the Saxons, and during their domina- 
tion Christianity took root, and in 620 the present 
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Bishopric of Norwich was founded. Some of the 
churches now existing, unquestionably much altered, 
repaired, and furnished with later windows and in- 
ternal decoration, doubtless had their original con- 
struction in those early times. The walls of the 
ancient churches of Burgh, Fritton, and Herringfleet 
and others in the district testified to their age, being 
built with the material hewn from old Garianonum, 
the handiest quarry in those remote times. Churches 
and monastic buildings of later centuries, whose dates 
of building they knew, were constructed of freestone 
and flints brought from a distance. The Roman 
materials were too rude for them. The people prob- 
ably built churches of a permanent character, and 
took for their pattern and construction the Roman 
walls before them. He believed they had much of 
their work left to the present day if they looked 
carefully for it. The Saxons possessed the land in 
peace until 787, when the Danes commenced their 
piratical descents upon the coast, which continued 
until the murder of Lothbroc afforded them an excuse 
for an invasion. The Saxon army in 871 was entirely 
routed, and their King Edmund killed. Evidences of 
Danish occupation were to be found in remains of 
military work, notably at Thetford. Later on, when 
the Saxons found it impossible to oust the Danes, they 
lived amicably together, the latter acquiring the re- 
ligion of the former, and King Canute founded the 
magnificent abbeys of St. Benets in the Holme, and 
St. Edmund’s at Bury, besides repairing churches in 
East Anglia, which the incidents of the war had 
damaged. Dr. Bately then went on to deal fully with 
the architectural details of many of the churches in 
East Anglia, referring to the beautiful rood-screens 
enriched with panel paintings to be found in many of 
the Norfolk churches, the frescoes, rich ecclesiastical 
wood-carving, fonts, and brasses. 


A meeting of the St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society was held at the Chapter House of St. Paul’s 
on March 1, when a lecture, illustrated by the lime- 
light, entitled ‘‘ Memorials of some Holidays spent 
among the Cathedrals of Normandy and North- 
Eastern France,” was delivered by Mr. Grimshire. 


05 

The annual meeting of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY was held on March g in the library of 
Colchester Castle, when there was a very good attend- 
ance of members, the President (Mr. G. Alan 
Lowndes) being in the chair. The usual business of 
the society was transacted, and the officers for the 
year ensuing were elected. The President announced 
that the next meeting in May would be held at Castle 
Hedingham, and expressed regret that this fine old 
historic building would soon change hands, and hoped 
that whoever became the owner would do his best to 
preserve it. He also mentioned that an endeavour 
was being made to secure the fine collection of Roman 
antiquities formed by Mr. George Joslin for the 
museum of the society and the corporation. His 
suggestion was unanimously accepted, and a contribu- 
tion of £50 from the funds of the society was ordered 
to be given towards the amount being raised for the 
purchase. It was also agreed that it would be well 
that the ownership of the collection should be vested 
in the corporation to ensure its permanence.—Mr. 






Laver read a paper on the recent finds in Colchester 
and afterwards conducted the party for an inspection 
of the recently uncovered remains; and in his ex. 
planation suggested the probability of their being the 
walls surrounding the Roman Forum of Camulo.- 
dunum.—After lunch a move was made to Mr, 
Joslin’s to examine the contents of his museum, and it 
was agreed that it would be not only a local but a 
national loss to allow so fine a collection to leave the 
county or to be dispersed. Numerous antiquarian 
objects were exhibited on the tables, and Mr. J. C, 
Gould drew attention to a Roman vase, curiously 
constructed by joining three small vessels together by 
a hollow ring of pottery, into which all communi- 
cated by a perforation in their bottoms. A dis- 
cussion took place as to the object for which it was 
intended, and the suggestion which found most 
favour was that it was for the purpose of holding 
flowers, in the same way that the later triple vases of 
the Delft potters were used.—Mr. Laver exhibited a 
small piece of white serge-like material, which he 
explained was a piece of the once famous Colchester 
** bays,” and said all had heard probably of the ‘ bay 
and say” manufacture, which at one time was so 
large that the weekly output from Colchester 
amounted to the enormous sum of £30,000; but of 
all this very large quantity made, this small piece, so 
far as he knew, was the only piece in existence. 

A meeting of the Essex FIELD CLUB took place at 
the Town Hall, Stratford, on February 21. Mr. T. 
G. Holmes, F.G.S., vice-president, was in the chair, 
and there was a good attendance.—Mr. William Cole, 
on behalf of the council, nominated Mr. Henry 
Laver, F.S.A. (Colchester), as president, Mr. A. 
Lockyer as treasurer, Messrs. William Cole and B. 
G. Cole as hon. secretaries, and Messrs. A. P. Wire 
and Edmund Durrant as librarians.—Lord Rayleigh, 
Mr. E. N. Buxton, and the Rev. W. L. Wilson were 
proposed for re-election on the council, and Mr. C. 
E. Benham (Colchester) was nominated to fill a 
vacancy on the council —Mr. William Cole stated 
that the amalgamation of the Essex and Chelmsford 
Museum with the Field Club was now an accom- 
plished fact, and at the annual meeting the scheme of 
amalgamation would be submitted.—Dr. Thresh, of 
Chelmsford, read an exhaustive and interesting paper 
based upon his own investigations and analyses on 
‘*The Shallow and Deep Waters of Essex.”—Mr. 
William Cole stated that the council had in mind the 
forming of a forest museum, representing the natural 
history, geology,and antiquities of the forest, and he 
hoped to be able to make an announcement on the 
subject at the next meeting. 


25 
At the February meeting of the PENZANCE NATURAL 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY a paper on 
‘* Paintings of Penzance History,” from the pen of 
the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, late vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Newlyn, and now of Barkingside, was read. He 
would suggest a series of subjects for historical paint- 
ings of Penzance history, suitable for the town-hall, 
just as other towns, ¢.g., Plymouth, have their annals 
depicted in their guildhalls. First and foremost, Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma went on to say, I would suggest ‘‘A 
Party of Phcenicians Buying Tin.” I think it certain 
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that the Phoenicians, and afterwards the Greeks, 
bought tin in Cornwall. Trade has not generally an 
artistic side, but I question if any trading subject 
could be made more picturesque than that of the 
Pheenician or the Greek traders buying blocks of tin 
from the old Cornu-British miners. I can fancy the 
antique foreign traders, and their quaint ships in the 
bay, and, on the other hand, the half-wild Cornish 
miners carrying their blocks of tin to be sold on the 
beach—a subject in our modern fish-trade so artisti- 
cally represented in a famous Newlyn painting, but 
how much more powerful with the aid of antique 
costumes and the old-world galleys in the bay! Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma also suggested the following subjects : 
“The Martyrdom of St. Ia at Connor Downs”; 
“The Preaching of St. Madron, or Maddern, near 
Mount’s Bay ”; ‘*St Paul de Leon”; ‘*A Plan-an- 
guare”; ‘‘ King Athelstan at Buryan looking on the 
Scilly Isles”; ‘* The Battle of Boleit”; ‘‘ The Attack 
on St. Michael’s Mount and Death of Sir John 
Arundel”; ‘‘The Burning of Newlyn by the 
Spaniards in 1595”; ‘‘ The Taking of Penzance by 
Parliamentarians”; and ‘* Queen Catherine of Bra- 
ganza visiting Penzance.” He hoped the members 
of the society would not consider it zfra dig. to dis- 
cuss practical topics bearing on local history ; but he 
thought they had practical as well as purely scientific 
duties to perform to Penzance, and one of those 
seemed to be the discussion of how local history might 
be popularized. In this matter books and lectures 
were not the only vehicles of instruction, but the 
public might be taught with the eye in paintings. 
This mode of teaching seemed more and more to be 
appreciated nowadays throughout civilized Europe, 
and in most countries even more than in England.— 
Mr. Preston said Mr. Lach-Szyrma might have in- 
cluded as one of his subjects ‘‘ The Submersion of 
Lyonnesse.” 

[The Antiguary strongly commends the idea, and 
suggests that similar papers might with advantage be 
read before our provincial antiquarian societies. ] 


as as @% 
The annual meeting and excursions of the SOMER- 
. SETSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Society will be held at Frome on August 15, 16, 
and 17, under the presidency of Lord Hylton. 


a) OF 0 
The annual winter meeting of the SEVERN VALLEY 
NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB was held at Wellington 
on February 23. Dr. Callaway, the president, in his 
annual address, deplored the death of the Rev. R. C. 
Wanstall, the late hon. secretary. During four years 
Mr. Wanstall had conducted the business of the club 
at a considerable sacrifice of time and labour. He 
threw himself into his duties with earnestness. His 
capacity as an official was seen especially in his 
admirable and economical arrangements for the long 
excursions. Dr. Callaway then briefly described the 
journeys made by the members during the past year, 
and continued: ‘‘It has been suggested that there 
should be an amalgamation between this club and the 
Caradoc Field Club. You are aware that the Caradoc 
Club has been organizing the study of natural history 
and archzeology in the county with some success. 
The club has been divided into sections for the pur- 
pose of taking up special investigations. One section 


undertakes, for example, botany, another geology, 
and a third archeology. The conversazione of the 
Caradoc Club, recently held in Shrewsbury, is one 
evidence of the great zeal and organizing capacity 
which is being displayed by the present officers and 
members of that club. It has also been suggested 
that the united clubs should establish headquarters in 
the county town in the form of a club-room, where 
the members may periodically meet and organize the 
work of the different sections. It must be acknow- 
ledged that our club has not devoted itself to natural 
history studies with as much energy as was originally 
contemplated, and it is possible that union with the 
Caradoc would have the effect of stimulating the 
scientific spirit amongst our members. The matter 
has but recently been mooted, and I have not been 
able to give it full consideration, or to issue notices to 
our members that it would be mentioned to-day. 
There are difficulties in the way of the suggested 
union, but I do not think they are insuperable. At 
present I content myself with merely introducing the 
subject to the consideration of the club.—After some 
discussion, the Rev. T. Owen consented to discharge 
the duties of secretary and treasurer pro tem.—With 
regard to the proposed amalgamation with the 
Caradoc, after a discussion, it was decided to appoint 
a committee, consisting of the president, the four 
vice-presidents, the secretary, and Mr. Knowles, to 
confer with a committee of the Caradoc Club.—The 
accounts having been examined, were passed, and 
showed a balance in hand of £30 Ios. 2d. 


At the monthly meeting of the BRADFORD HIsToRI- 
CAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, held on Feb- 
ruary 17, a paper was read by the President (Mr. T. 
T. Empsall) on ‘‘Joseph Lister,” author of an 
account of the siege of Bradford in 1642. Hitherto 
little has been known of the writer, his family, or 
descent, beyond the scanty references made in it of an 
autobiographical character. The object of the paper 
was, therefore, to trace his history more fully, and at 
the same time afford such glimpses of his life and 
character as the material at present available enabled 
him. With regard to his origin it was shown very 
clearly that the ‘‘ author” had sprung from ‘* Edward 
Lister,” a younger son of the Manningham family of 
that name, who, dying in 1613, left a son Edward, 
the father of ‘‘Joseph.” On the death of his father, 
the mother, a most pious and intelligent woman, was 
left with a young and numerous progeny, of whom 
the historian was the fifth, being born in 1627, and 
consequently four years old at the time. As the sub- 
ject developed, much interesting and valuable infor- 
formation was communicated respecting the family 
and its subsequent relations and connections, many of 
whom—Edward Hill, Joshua Dawson, Oliver Hey- 
wood, all ejected ministers, and several others being 
amongst the number—like himself, in the van of 
Nonconformity in their day. Although not ordained 
to the ministry, he, like his gifted son ‘‘ accepted,” 
had great accomplishments in that direction, often 
occupying the neighbouring Nonconformist pulpits, 
and very assiduously in other ways striving to pro- 
mote the religious welfare of the communities around 
him. He died in 1708 at the age of eighty-one, 
leaving no issue, but a substantial result of his 
frugality, in the shape of landed property, which he 
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bequeathed to his nephew, Joshua Dawson, of Leeds, 
who, we must charitably suppose, not out of regard 
for his good uncle’s memory, so much as his own 
impecuniosity, sold the same before his benefactor was 
interred. 


The first annual meeting of the WORCESTER HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, established to collect and publish 
materials for a history of the county, was held at the 
Shirehall, Worcester, on February 25, Lord Cobham 
being in the chair. The report of the editorial com- 
mittee, which consists of T. W. Willis Bund, F.S.A., 
J. Amphlett and Rev. A. S. Porter, F.S.A., was 
read by the latter. It recommended for publication 
in the ensuing volume: 1. A Taxation Roll for a 
fifteenth in the reign of Edward I. for the County of 
Worcester, from the muniments of Sir Edmund 
Lechmere. This is a document of the greatest interest 
and value, and it is proposed that a photograph of 
part of this roll should form the frontispiece of the 
volume. 2. The ‘‘ Sede Vacante” register from the 
Edgar Tower, Worcester, which is the property of the 
Dean and Chapter. This register dates from 1302 to 
1440. 3. The first instalment of ‘ Habingdon’s 
Collections.” This will be transcribed from Lord 
Cobham’s copy, and will be collated with the other 
copies at Jesus College, Oxford, and at the Society 
of Antiquaries. It was felt that one of the first works 
to be undertaken by the society was the publication of 
the ‘* Collections of the Father of Worcestershire 
History.” Upwards of 160 members have already 
joined the society, and the accession of more is 
desired. The subscription is a guinea per annum, 
and the Rev. J. B. Wilson, Knightwick Rectory, 
Worcester, is the secretary. 


At the monthly meeting of the SociETy OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY, held on March 7, six new members 
were elected, including Professor Flinders Petrie. 
The President, Mr. P. le Page Renouf, read a paper 
in continuation of his former ones, on the Egyptian 
‘* Book of the Dead.”—The society does not meet in 
April; the next meeting will be at their rooms, 
37, Great Russell Street, on May 2.—The first 
of a series of weekly lectures (free) by Mr. P. le P. 
Renouf, on the ‘‘ Hieroglyphic Writing and Language 
of Egypt,” was delivered at the house of the society, 
37, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, on March 15, 
at 4.30 p.m, 





Reviews and mMotices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 

THE OLD MANORIAL HALLS OF WESTMORELAND 

AND CUMBERLAND. By M. W. Taylor, M.D., 
F.S.A. Kendal: 7. Walson. 8vo., pp. xvi, 
382. Fifty-six illustrations and twenty-seven 
plans. Price 21s. 


A melancholy interest is attached to this im- 
portant and admirable volume, for the author died 








(November 24, 1892) just when the final sheets of 
the index were passing through the press. Two 
chapters were completed by Chancellor Ferguson, 
and he has also written a brief ‘*In Memoriam” 
account of Dr. Taylor by way of preface. Dr, 
Taylor was a keen antiquary and an active member 
of several archeological societies, but was chiefly con- 
nected with the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archzological Society, of which he was 
a vice-president. 

This book does not include the great Norman 
military castles of the county, most of which have 
been so well described by Mr. E. T. Clark in his 
well-known work on medizval military architecture ; 
so that it occupies untouched ground, and is the 
result of original research. The first or introductory 
chapter deals with the Romans in Britain and their 
domestic architecture, and thence passes on to the 
colonization of the Angles, the Danish invasion, and 
the ‘‘ motte” or ‘* burh,” concluding with the Norman 
settlement in the North. The second chapter treats 
of the lords of the barony of Westmoreland, the 
Maschines, Engaynes, Morvilles, Veteriponts, and 
Cliffords. To this follows an outline sketch of the 
Norman castles and their barony, Appleby, Brough, 
Pendragon, and Brougham. Chapter iv. deals in 
general terms with the medizval pell towers of the 
district, aud gives their usual characteristics. The 
next four chapters describe the Westmoreland Halls, 
under the divisions of the West Ward, the East 
Ward, the Honour of Brough-under-Stanemoor and 
Kirby Stephen, and the barony of Kendal. One of 
the most interesting of these is Yanwath Hall, which 
is about the finest example of a fourteenth-century 
North of England manor-house, with pell tower, that 
we possess. There is a good ground-plan of the 
quadrangle, as well as separate plans of the upper 
and second stories of the tower. This massive square 
pell tower was obviously used for a long time as the 
isolated residence of the early Threlkelds, the ranges 
of domestic buildings not being added to it until 
towards the close of the fourteenth century. The 
dining-hall that was first built out against one side of 
the tower is a noble apartment, 42 feet by 24 feet. 
Dr. Taylor gives a graphic and concise account of 
‘dining in y® hall in the fourteenth century.” We 
must find space for the opening paragraph: ‘‘ At the 
far end of the hall, opposite the screens, was the dais, 
or raised platform of two steps, with its high table or 
‘hie board’ for the lord and his principal guests ; 
down the hall in two rows were ranged the table- 
boards on trestles, and the benches for retainers, or 
those of inferior degree. No carpet covered the 
floor, but it was strewn with sweet rush, lavender, 
and fragrant plants. The lower part of the walls was 
somewhat roughly cased with wooden boards (as 
framed panelling was not yet much in vogue), whilst 
the upper part was covered with crimson-dyed cloth 
or canvas. From the stag antlers on the walls hung 
the furniture of war—shields and targets, lances and 
pennons, broad-sword and battle-axe, sheaves of 
arrows, and the long-bow and the cross-bow — 
together with the engines and the trophies of the 
chase. Here hung also the beautifully-burnished 
armour (which at this period had attained its zenith of 
perfection), which might be donned hastily any night 
on the alarm note of the warder’s bugle on the tower, 
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signalling the firing of the Beacon of Penrith. Under 
the benches laid some old dozing, but quick-scented, 
ploodhounds, kept and provided by the lord, both for 
the chase and, if need were, for the pursuit with ot 
trod of the ved hand moss-trooper over the border, 
Over the chimney-piece, on heraldic escutcheon, were 
blazoned the armorial bearings of the Thralkelds and 
the quarterings of their alliances. On the wall behind 
the dais there was a hanging of arras tapestry, repre- 
senting within its embroidered border some famous 
incident in chivalry, the work of the fair ladies of the 
house, an art but lately introduced into England.” 

Another fourteenth - century building of much 
interest is Howgill Castle. It is of unusual plan, 
consisting of two rectangular towers standing on the 
same place, and linked together by a central building 
4o feet in length, and recessed 9 feet from the face of 
each tower. These two towers, each 64 feet by 33 
feet, have walls of extraordinary strength, being about 
10 feet thick. At Sizergh Castle, near Kendal, the 
residence of the important family of Strickland, there 
are many points of special interest, which are well 
described and illustrated, particularly its early and 
massive pell tower, and the beautiful Elizabethan 
panelling of some of the rooms. 

The second part deals equally exhaustively, in six 
chapters, with the old manorial halls of Cumberland. 
They are not quite so interesting as those of West- 
moreland. Gerald Lowther’s House (The Two 
Lions’s Inn), Penrith, and the halls of Blencow and 
Greenthwaite have their particular points of interest, 
and are well described. 

Irrespective of the great value that this book is sure 
to have among the residents of the two counties, it 
has its special value for the general antiquary and 
architect ; for it is about the best book that has yet 
come out dealing with manorial dwellings and the 
smaller castles. 

&# & 


Tue DenHAM Tracts. A Collection of Folklore 
by Michael Aislabie Denham, and reprinted from 
the original tracts and pamphlets printed by Mr. 
Denham between 1846 and 1859. Edited by 
Dr. James Hardy. Published for the Folk-Lore 
Society by David Nutt, London. Vol. i., pp. xi, 
367. Price 13s. 6d. 

Mr. Gomme in a few introductory words sets out 
briefly and clearly the object of the volume, viz., a 
systematic attempt to collect, classify, and reissue 
the various writings of Percy Aislabie Denham. 
Several of these publications are now scarce, and in a 
few instances have attained to a price prohibitive to 
the general reader of limited means. The first 
chapter gives ‘‘ Sayings and Characteristics, etc., re- 
lating to Northumberland, North Durham, Berwick, 
etc.,” and covers a very large field. Every variety of 
literature seems to have been laid under contribution 
with a most interesting and curious result. We would 
especially recommend to notice the comments given 
on the following: The Gowks of Glendale, The 
Bound Rode, The Vile Death of the Englishmen, and 
Geordie and Jamie. The chapter which follows, en- 
titled ‘‘ Popular Rhymes, etc., relating to Durham,” 
is perhaps the most valuable in the book. One or 
two rhymes refer to the proverbial wealth of the Dur- 
ham see, and not a few to the countless border raids. 


Very amusing is the note on the seven famous things 
of Durham, viz., Wood, Water, Pleasant Walks, 
Law, Gospel, Old Maids, and Mustard. A short and 
lively account of the Slogans of the North of England 
follows. Of the various rallying cries, probably none 
were ever more terrible than those of the Percies, 
which are given at length, The Cumberland 
rhymes, proverbs, and sayings give further evidence 
of the extraordinary frequency and violence of the 
border quarrels ; witness, for instance, the notes on 
Red Hand, Carey’s Raid, and Carlisle. Again, we 
learn that the phrase ‘‘a Bewcastle man” was 
synonymous with that of rogue or thief. Other inter- 
esting rotes in this chapter are those on Wully’s 
Black liorse, a plantation upon Beacon Hill, near 
Penrith, so called because the retreating Jacobites of 
the ’45 mistook its trees for the Duke of Cumberland’s 
cavalry ; ‘Archee Armstrong’s Stool of Repentance ; 
and the Luck of Edenall, the mansion of the family 
of Musgrave, wherein is preserved an ancient glass 
goblet, on the safety of which the good fortune of the 
house is supposed to depend. The rhyme embodying 
the legend runs : 


‘* If ever this cup either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenall Hall.” 


The couplet has evidently inspired a modern novelist 
with a plot in recent years. The sayings peculiar to 
the Isle of Man are naturally very curious. The 
notes on pp. 192 and 195 exemplify the islanders’ 
antipathy to their Scotch and Irish neighbours. The 
importance of the herring fishery is so great as to be 
dubbed ‘‘The Mank’s Sea Harvest,” and in former 
days a clergyman used to perform divine service to 
the assembled fishermen before they left the harbour. 
There is a petition in the Litany of the Mank’s 
Church, ‘‘ Restore and continue to us the blessings of 
the sea.” Various proverbs refers to the dilatoriness 
of the Manks men, and one or two more to the tail- 
less Manks cat. 

Among the Westmoreland sayings, which make up 
the eighth chapter, two of the most noteworthy are, 
“ There’s Beswick’s Kye Rowting,” and ‘‘ The Helm 
is Up. 

A long chapter on the sayings of Northumberland, 
of which the most important features are the Percy 
and Fenwick legends, concludes the volume. 

Dr. James Hardy has fulfilled his part of editor 
with care and discretion, and favourable mention 
must also be made of the good and comprehensive 


index. 
S$ 8s 


THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE, with some account of the persons 
represented; illustrated with engravings from 
drawings by the author. By James L. Thornely. 
(Hull: William Andrews and Co., 1893.) Price 
7s. 6d. 

This book consists of 322 pages, including an 
introduction of fourteen pages, and is illustrated by 
twenty-seven plates ‘‘ from drawings by the author.” 

Although Lancashire and Cheshire between them 
only contain some thirty brasses, there are several 
fine examples of especial interest, such as the Bothe 
brass at Wilmslow, Cheshire, and the brasses at 
Sefton and Winwick in Lancashire, 
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We are sorry, however, that we cannot commend 
the work before us. Its general scheme is good, but 
the book throughout is marred by irritating blunders, 
and the author has not sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to properly describe or understand the details of 
costume. Thus, the sleeves of a tabard are mistaken 
for a cape; the sixteenth-century furred gowns with 
hanging sleeves are described as cloaks; and an 
amice as an embroidered collar. The inscriptions, 
both Latin and English, are full of blunders, such as 
baccalaureus, istiam cancelam, ppetmi, etc. ; while 
one of the English inscriptions actually contains 
seventeen errors and omissions in six lines, besides 
giving a wrong date and leaving out a whole line of 
the inscription! After these mistakes, we are not 
surprised at being told that ‘‘I.H.S.” stands for 
Jesus Hominum Salvator ! 

The illustrations are practically useless, Firstly, 
because they represent, and that not always accurately, 
the figures only, all canopies and other accessories 
being omitted ; and, secondly, because no scale or 
other indication of size is given, an omission that is 
not even made good in the text. 

Lastly, the book contains no index, the place 
thereof being taken by a list of subscribers ! 

M. A. 


e 
Dip Moses WRITE THE PENTATEUCH AFTER ALL? 
By F. E. Spencer, M.A. Zi/iot Stock. Crown 
8vo., pp. xil, 291. Price 6s. 

With theology, broadly speaking, the Aztiquary 
does not presume to meddle, leaving its special treat- 
ment, in all reverence, for those journals who make 
it their more peculiar province. But from time to 
time a book is offered for review which seems to 
come well within our scope. Such is the case with 
the volume now before us, for it deals with the 
authorship of writings that are admitted by all to be 
amongst the earliest, the most important, and the 
purest of all that man has ever written. Mr. Spencer 
writes as one who is ‘‘ firmly of opinion that Moses is 
not played out.” The sentence that he cites from 
Bacon in his brief preface gives the key to the 
thoughts and arguments of these pages: ‘A little 
philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion.” 

The writer of this notice finds himself in thorough 
sympathy with Mr. Spencer, and has not therefore, 
perhaps, been able to approach the consideration of 
the question here argued, or by the author’s powers, 
after an unprejudiced fashion. Nevertheless, he has 
made the honest endeavour to divest himself of previ- 
ously formed ‘‘ orthodox” convictions, and to regard 
Mr. Spencer’s arguments (having a fairly good 
acquaintance with literature on the other side) in the 
same way as he might any other literary dispute, 
such, say, as the controversy with regard to the 
origin of printing. The result on his mind is clear 
and unmistakable. Mr. Spencer seems to have far 


the best of the argument, and, at all events, this can 
be said with much certainty, thzs book, for a compara- 
tive short and popular treatise, ts the best and most 
original summary of arguments in favour of the 
Mosatc authorship that has yet been issued. 
Old-fashioned theologians who have entered into this 





controversy will be delighted with it, and will rejoice 
to give the book a wide circulation, especially among 
the younger students. We cordially recommend it to 
theological colleges, and to bishops and chaplains, 
At the same time, those who differ from Mr. Spencer 
will feel bound to admit (amid all his strenuous con- 
tentions), the fairness of his methods, and the ability 
with which he marshals his proofs. 

Mr. Spencer starts on the true and only genuine 
line of such an investigation, namely, the regarding of 
facts and not consequences, and the divesting himself 
of any connection either with a ‘traditional party” 
or a ‘‘critical” party. He takes these ancient 
historical records, and conducts the inquiry into their 
origin and authorship as a question of science, striving 
to carry out the inquiry without passion or prejudice, 
and upon strictly inductive principles. 

The volume is divided into three chapters, dealing 
with the Pentateuch under the heads of ‘The 
History,” ‘‘ The Legislation,” and ‘* An Attempt to 
meet some Difficulties by certain Historical Aphor- 
isms.” To each chapter are appended a valuable 
series of notes. 

The first chapter treats of the attitude of scientific 
inquiry, and fairly states the problem, showing the 
importance and meaning of literary tradition. The 
critical hypothesis, in its latest development, is passed 
under notice with much fearless skill, and its need of 
scientific verification established; and it “concludes 
with a vigorous argument wherein it is pointed out 
that the critical theory assigns a quite impossible task 
to certain unknown imaginary authors or writers, 
The first note is a fine onslaught on the value of 
Wellhausen’s judgment as a guide to scientific 
history ; some of his methods are deservedly pulver- 
ized, and termed, after demolition, ‘‘ the quintessence 
of historical perverseness.” Another excellent and 
long note is on “‘ the unreality of the supposed docu- 
ments or sources.” One section of the note dealing 
with the historical colour and accuracy of the Penta- 
teuch gives a long list of accessible books bearing 
specially on the scientific points of contact. We are 
surprised not to find in this useful list Dr. Lauder 
Brunton’s The Bible and Science. 

The second chapter opens with a most interesting 
disquisition on the character of legislation, showing it 
is based upon the customs and institutions of the past, 
guided by the inspiration and genius of the lawgiver 
to a new departure, with a view to the order and 
stability of future ages. It is pointed out that the 
Mosaic legislation, in accord with these principles, 
(1) embodied in itself pre-existing customs and insti- 
tutions, which had descended from the earliest times, 
or had grown up during the four hundred years’ 
sojourn in Egypt, and (2) broke with other bad 
customs which had grown up under the same condi- 
tions. The camp surroundings that are implied in 
this legislation, and the remarkable way in which it 
coincides with Moses’ Egyptian education, are cleverly 
brought out. The forward look of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion and other striking points are dwelt upon to show 
how wholly inconsistent is its character with times 
later than Moses himself. To this chapter succeeds 
another collection of learned notes. The first, ‘‘on 
the supposed invalidity of literary tradition in Hebrew 
history,” is a masterly piece of argument, which com- 
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letely puts Professor Driver to rout, and all the more 
effectually because of the quiet and civil way in which 
the performance is conducted. 

The third chapter on historical aphorisms is more 
subtle, and affords real enjoyment to a true critic, 
whatever may be his predilections ; it is the critique 
of criticism itself, wherein the historical analogy is 
treated with much and convincing delicacy of hand- 
ling. 
By this book Mr. Spencer at once steps into the 
very first rank of Biblical critics. We feel sure we 
shall hear of him again ; but if not, these pages alone 
have won him a good place, not only among theo- 
logians, but among men of letters. 

of A 
A History OF THE CustoM- REVENUE IN 
ENGLAND: From the Earliest Times to the Year 
1827. By Hubert Hall, of H.M. Public Record 
Office. Two vols. in one, 8vo., pp. 327, 
288. Cheap edition. London: Lil/zot Stock. 
Price Ios. 

A study of the introduction to the second edition of 
this admirable work will give a sufficient clue to the 
nature and value of this now standard book. The 
‘‘insufficient method of dealing with the problem in- 
volved in the sudden appearance of an organized 
custom-revenue toward the end of the reign of 
Edward I. continues to be applied to all the later 
development of the revenue in question,” and prob- 
ably formed the primary cause of Mr. Hall’s research. 
Truly ‘‘there has been no original historian of the 
customs.” Mr. Hall makes out a strong case against 
Bishop Stubbs, whose classification of the wool 
customs and attempts at definition of the prisage of 
wine he conclusively shows to be confused and in- 
correct. Works of reference, again, whose informa- 
tion may be unhesitatingly trusted on most points of 
antiquity, have come hopelessly to grief over the 
customs. In Mr. Hall, however, we are confident 
that we possess the necessary historian of this difficult 
but interesting department. The association of 
romance, which Chaucer’s occupation of the office of 
Comptroller of Customs in the port of London has 
lent, is fully appreciated by the author ; new light is 
thrown on the poet’s hitherto mysterious dismissal, 
and new facts of interest in connection with his tenure 
of authority are recorded. 

In discussing the notorious Bates State Trial, Mr. 
Hall’s fully justifies his motive for divergence from 
the previously accepted authorities. In no spirit of 
captious criticism, but at once a warm admirer and a 
keen unprejudiced judge of Hallam and Hargrave, he 
has minutely and searchingly examined the opinions 
placed on record by those historians, with the view of 
exposing fallacious, but fair-seeming conclusions. 

Certainly the subject of our custom-revenue is one 
‘deserving of a closer study on the part of all students 
of history and lovers of antiquity,” and this work 
should make such study both -practicable and inter- 


esting. 
W. M. C. 


> 
ByGoNE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By William Steven- 
son. Hull: William Andrews and Co. Demy 
8vo., pp. 280. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 
This volume of Mr. Andrews’ ‘‘ Bygone” series 
differs from its predecessors inasmuch as it is all the 


work of a single pen, instead of being a collection of 
brief essays from a variety of folk. Mr. Stevenson is 
evidently well acquainted with the county of which he 
writes, and has brought together a variety of original 
and other information. The book opens with a 
sketch-map of the county, taken from Overton’s 
map of 1714, with the object of showing the 
arrangements of the Wapentakes or Hundreds, the 
river system, and the ancient roads. On the map are 
thirty-six numbers, referring to as many brief accounts 
in the text of old or memorable places. This is a 
curious and somewhat awkward way of giving infor- 
mation, but in Mr. Stevenson’s hands these jottings 
are often of real interest. Under Stoke-upon-Trent 
is an account of the memorable battle of Stokefield in 
1477, the last conflict of the Wars of the Roses. A 
reproduction is given of a remarkable old drawing in 
the British Museum, contemporary with the battle, 
which shows Nottingham, Stoke, and Farndon. In 
another place, a sketch-map is given of the royal 
forest of Coningswath in 1227. A chap-book illustra- 
tion of ‘* The Cuckoo Bush ” appears under Gotham. 

The origin of the county and of the town are 
treated of, as well as the earliest recorded visitors to 
the county, beginning with the Emperor Hadrian in 
A.D. 121. ‘*Old Sanctuary Days” gives a list of 
the known instances of Nottingham men flying from 
justice to churches in their own county, or to the 
specially sacred sanctuary of Beverley, with full details 
of a few specific cases. 

We cannot afford space to do.more than give the 
titles of the other sections of this volume, which ought 
to find a ready sale among Nottinghamshire folk: 
The King’s Gallows ; The Reign of Terror in Notts ; 
Public Executions; Old Family Feuds; Visitations 
of the Plague in the Town and County ; Nottingham 
Goose Fair: The Great Priory Fair at Sentor; The 
Pilgrimage of Grace; The Pilgrim Fathers: Archie- 
piscopal Palaces ; and The Ancient Inns and Taverns 
of Nottingham. 


INCUNABULA XYLOGRAPHICA ET CHALCOGRAPHICA. 
Katolog 90 Von Ludwig Rosenthal’s, antiquariat. 
Miinchen, Hildegardstrasse 16. Mit 102 IIlus- 
trationen. Preis 10 Mark. 

Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, the well-known book- 
seller of Munich, has recently issued one of the most 
remarkable, sumptuous, and valuable catalogues ever 
issued by a bookseller. We doubt whether such a 
collection of exceptionally rare works as_ that 
described in Rosenthal’s No. 90 catalogue has 
been in the market since the Weigel auction 
in 1872. The catalogue consists of seventy-two 
pages folio, divided into eight sections, including 
manuscripts with miniatures, woodcuts and rubbings, 
medallions, engravings on copper and steel, and 
books containing early woodcuts. The value of the 
catalogue is greatly enhanced by the copious illustra- 
tions with which it is adorned. It contains no less 
than 102 facsimiles, all taken by means of photo- 
graphy in the original size, and also occasionally in 
the original colours. 

The universal character of the catalogue, dealing as 
it does with the very earliest efforts of the engravers 
in almost every country, is such as to render it of 
peculiar interest to those desirous of tracing the early 
development and gradual growth of the art, and the 
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facsimiles will be welcomed by collectors and others, printed in gothic character, on 208 leaves, and is 
particularly as at least two-thirds of these facsimiles illustrated with numerous initials and two highly. 
have never previously been presented to the public. finished coloured engravings. One of these we give 
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We specially notice a Carthusian Missale with the above, being the well-known representation of St. 
following colophon: ‘‘Impressum in monasterio Christopher carrying the infant Jesus. 
Carthusiz Ferrarie Diligenter emandatum per Mona- Space will not permit us to enter into minute 
chus ejusdem Domus 1503 die x Aprilis.” It is details respecting this choice work of art, for such, 
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indeed, is this catalogue of Herr Rosenthal ; but we 
cannot refrain from calling attention to two highly 
interesting specimens of the Speculum Humana 
Salvationts, the sketch-book of a painter of the 
French school, ascribed with probability to Michael 
Wohlgemuth, the teacher of Diirer; an almost 
perfect copy of the Xylograph Apocalypse, and, 
amongst the several illustrations, an entirely unknown 
series of the Passion on copperplate. The series 
consists of twelve engravings executed about the year 




















1460. They depict our Lord in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, His arrest, His appearance before Herod 
(this is the illustration we give above), the scourging, 
the placing upon His head of the crown of thorns, the 
carrying of the cross, the crucifixion, etc. The series 
is particularly curious on account of the costumes 
portrayed. The last division contains selected series 
of illustrated books of the fifteenth century, in which 
will be found a series of Italian woodcuts of great 
rarity; and on pp. 60 and 61 will be found pictures 
taken from a missal printed by the Carthusians of 
Ferrara in 1503. 

We notice a copy of the Avs Moriendi, printed at 
Cologne by Nicolas Gotz, 1474-78, which is priced at 
1,500 marks, and an excessively rare edition of Ze 
Roman de la Rose (Ulm, ¢. 1479), which is priced at 
5,000 marks. 

The catalogue also specifies as for sale one or two 
of the earliest and rarest of bookplates. For instance, 
that of Hilprant Brandenburg, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in colours, which is priced at 20 marks; that 
of Madame Radigunda Eggenberger, arms of the 


fifteenth century in three colours, blue, yellow and red, 
which is priced at 100 marks. This last bookplate 
is remarkable as being the earliest bookplate used by 
a female. The price of the catalogue is Io marks. 


@ & & 

THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By Sir Arthur Gordon. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xii, 326. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is the eighth of the series of political bio- 
graphies termed ‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” 
and, without doubt, the best and most valuable. The 
Earl of Aberdeen never obtained that popular hold 
on the nation, either through genius or adaptability to 
the circumstances of the times, which has been won 
by other Prime Ministers of the present reign ; but he 
was possessed of sterling and estimable qualities, 
and was England’s chief ruler during a memorable 
crisis in European history, His son has well 
executed the task that he undertook, and has cer- 
tainly whetted the public appetite for the Aderdeen 
Correspondence, which will erelong be brought out 
under his editorship. The value of the volume, as a 
considerable contribution to the history of England of 
this generation, is materially enhanced by the in- 
clusion of a number of his letters which were addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone. 

The opening chapter, describing Lord Aberdeen’s 
early days and surroundings, from 1784 to 1812, 
though briefly told, is of much interest ; it has also 
special concern for the antiquary, for in his younger 
days the Earl proved himself no mean archzologist. 
Before he was twenty he made “‘a considerable stay 
at Athens, during which he rediscovered and ex- 
cavated the Pnyx. He visited many sites, then all 
but unknown, in the Peloponnesus and Epirus, and 
made most careful entries in his diary as to their con- 
dition. He also crossed over to Smyrna, and from 
thence visited Ephesus and other places of ancient 
repute in Asia Minor, at several of which he con- 
ducted excavations. His diary of this date contains, 
likewise, careful copies of a large number of inscrip- 
tions, many of which have since disappeared. A 
few years later, when still quite a young man, he 
was elected president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
As a trustee of the British Museum, whose meetings 
he regularly attended to the close of his life, he was of 
inestimable service to the cause of archzeology. 

It is rather the irony of fate that in the minds of 
most Englishmen of to-day Lord Aberdeen is associated 
in memory with the Crimean war, and is considered 
in no small degree responsible for it. But it comes 
out most clearly in this memoir that the special 
feature of his statesmanship was a rooted dislike to 
our intervention in the affairs of other countries. 
During his control of foreign affairs, from 1828 to 
1830, and again from 1841 to 1846, Lord Aberdeen’s 
whole policy was ceaselessly active in composing 
differences without recourse to arms or even military 
threats. Sir Arthur Gordon brings out in an abso- 
lutely convincing way his father’s intense repugnance 
to the war-like policy in which he became involved at 
the time of the great Russian war. A most pathetic 
proof of this is named in the last chapter. One of 
his chief delights up to the outbreak of this war was 
the building and rebuilding of churches, manses, and 
schools on his extensive Scotch property. 
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‘©The manse of Methlick was about this time (in 
the short interval between the war and Aberdeen’s 
death) rebuilt on a new site and in a better manner, 
but Lord Aberdeen declined to rebuild the parish 
church, though the structure was dilapidated, ugly, 
and inconvenient. ‘I leave that for George,’ he said. 
His reasons for this—in him most unusual conduct — 
were never suspected, even by those most nearly in 
his confidence, until after his death, when the follow- 
ing text was found written by him more than once 
and at different times on various scraps of paper: 
‘And David said to Solomon, My son, as for me, it 
was in my mind to build an house unto the name of 
the Lord my God ; but the word of the Lord came to 
me, saying, Thou hast shed blood abundantly, and 
hast made great wars; thou shalt not built an house 
unto My name, because thou hast shed much blood 
upon the earth in My sight’ (1 Chron. xxii. 7, 8).” 

Sir Arthur Gordon’s simple, unaffected style makes 
this volume pleasant reading, and no student of our 
own days should neglect to study it. 


% 

PAMPHLETS, PAPERS, ETC.—JVotes on the Middleton 
Family of Denbighshire, by Mr. William Duncombe 
Pink, is a privately printed pamphlet (100 copies) of 
sixty-two pages, showing much research. The family 
is best known through Sir Hugh Middleton, who first 
obtained a supply of fresh water for the City of 
London.—A Little Book about Cartmel (Elliot Stock), 
by Rev. W. ffolliott, is a small venture of thirty-one 
little pages ; the most charitable thing is to say as 
little as possible about it.— Zhe Site of the Battle of 
Ashdown, by Mr. Walter Morrison, is a short but 
excellent publication of the Newbury District Field 
Club ; it is illustrated with two maps, showing the 
probable positions of the Danish army and of the 
columns of Alfred and Ethelred.—Haddon Hall, by 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., with over twenty 
illustrations by Mr. Thomas Garrett, A.R.I.B.A., is a 
most charming little shilling pamphlet (Gotch and 
Gomme, Bouverie Street, EC) We have seen a 
great variety of small handbooks to this well-known 
Derbyshire hall, and are almost weary of their re- 
iterated mildness ; but these sketches are worthy of 
the fascinating place, and on our next visit we hope 
to have this little book in our hands. 

The current numbers of Antiquataten-Zeitschrift 
(Strasburg), AZinerva (Rome), The American Anti- 
guarian, East Anglian, Western Antiquary, Nature, 
Journal de Médecine, and the Paper World (Spring- 
field, Mass.) are on our table. 

In the Newbery House Magazine for March two 
articles please us much—‘‘Shamanism, the Oldest 
Heathen Religion,” by Rev. J. Sheepshanks; and 
‘Christian Mysticism at the New Gallery,” by Rev. 
Alfred Gurney. 

The Builder of February 18 opens with an account 
of the ‘‘ Enneakrunos” excavations at Athens, con- 
ducted by the German Archeological Institute, with 
a ground-plan. Mr. Percy G. Stone contributes an 
account (illustrated) of a series of thirteenth-century 
tiles recently found on the site of the little priory of 
St. Mary, Goring, Oxon. They are remarkable for 
the variety of their colouring.—February 25 has a 
double plate by Mr. Percy Robinson of the well- 
known Norman porch of Adel, Yorks; the accom- 
panying letterpress is very thin. This porch was 











admirably described by Mr. J. Romilly Allen a few 
years ago in the Religuary. ‘‘ What is Architecture, 
and how can it be advanced ?” by Professor Aitchison, 
is the fourth Royal Academy lecture on this subject; 
it is accompanied by ground-plans of the cathedrals of 
Amiens and Notre Dame, Paris, and by a curious 
drawing, showing the appearance of the Beauvais 
flying buttresses at dusk.—March 4 gives general 
view, ground-plan, and various details of Chester 
Cathedral ; also a double plate of the Gospel ambo in 
the church of St. Maria in Cosmedin, at Rome; the 
great Easter candlestick shown in the drawing is said 
to be of thirteenth-century date.—March 11 has 
nothing for antiquaries, save a good summary of the 
recent work at Silchester.—March 18 contains the 
first part of a good paper on ‘‘ Screens, their Treat- 
ment and Symbolism,” by Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, read at a meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on March Io. 





Correspondence, 
=e 
ROMAN ROADS IN HAMPSHIRE. 
(Vol. xxvi., pp. 263-268, and vol. xxvii., p. 136.] 


In reply to Mr. A. Hall’s communication, I have to 
say that of course the forgery of Charles Bertram, ve 
Richard of Cirencester’s Chronicle, is a nuisance, for 
it has become so widely spread that it is difficult in 
casually mentioning Roman places to remember which 
names were invented by him. 

I may, however, remind Mr. Hall that there was a 
Lapidem or Ad Lapidem known in Hampshire more 
than a thousand years before Bertram adopted, as ap- 
parently he did, Bzeda’s name of this place. 

The Roman road from Ciausentum to Winchester 

assed through Stoneham, and I think this is the 

pidem mentioned by Bzeda, from the following 
considerations : 

1. The two brothers of Arwald, King of Wight, 
escaped for a time from the vengeance of Ceadwalla 
by fleeing from the island to the neighbouring pro- 
vince of the Jutes. That this was the country around 
the rivers Hamble and Meon is clear from Bzda’s 
history itself, for in the same chapter he states that the 
river Homelea (or Hamble) runs into the narrow sea 
from the land of the Jutes. These hunted princes 
apparently passed through the forest land subsequently 
known as Beare Forest, and crossing the Itchen, 
beyond which Beare Forest extended many centuries 
later, came to ‘‘ Ad Lapidem.” I have no doubt this 
place was Stoneham. 

2. The Roman road from Porchester to the west 
crossed the Itchen just above its tidal limit, viz., at 
Mansbridge, which is situated in what is now known 
as South Stoneham. Ad Lapidem, where two 
Roman ways crossed, must have been a place of note 
in Roman time. I am not concerned with Bertram’s 
spurious itinerary, or the mileage he mentions. 

As regards the identity of Clausentum with Bittern, 
the Rev. Richard Warner, writing in 1792, is usually 
credited with this identification, but he was certainly 

indebted to the labours of Dr. Speed, who died in 1781. 
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Some of us in Hampshire have learnt much, and 
greatly enlarged our views, since the time of Speed 
and Warner. My views on the identity of Clausentum 
are very briefly stated in the Hampshire volume of the 
Popular County Histories Series, and much more 
could be said on the same subject. I identify the site 
of Bittern Manor House as the site of the Roman fort 
of Clausentum. The name itself must, I think, be 
referred to the inclosed or shut-in port, such as South- 
ampton now is, and its site in Roman time was. I 
am constantly hearing of Roman coins and other 
traces of Roman occupation being found on the wide 
peninsular site on which modern Southampton is 
built. T. W. SHORE. 
Southampton, March 4, 1893. 





THE JERUSALEM JOURNEY. 


Camden states (from Spartianus) that while Adrian 
' was Emperor, Julius Severus ruled Britain; and 
when he was called away against the Jews, who then 
were in an uproar, the Britons could not have been 
kept in their allegiance to the Romans had not 
Adrian come among them in person, who, being their 
Consul the third time in the year of Christ 124, seems 
by the prowess of his army to have discomfited his 
enemies. This Prince reformed many things through- 
out the island, and was the first that built a wall be- 
tween the barbarous Britons and the Romans, four 
score miles in length. 

This would appear to throw some light upon what 
is called ‘‘ The Jerusalem Journey.” Julius Severus 
was apparently ordered from Britain to Judzea to quell 
a rebellion, and as then travelling and keeping re- 
cords of the journeys was the order of the day with 
the Emperor and his son-in-law, Antoninus, Julius 
Severus may have been ordered to keep a record also 
of his journeyings and the distances, which he did, 
but not in exactly the same form as the Emperor’s 
journeys were recorded by Antoninus. This may 
afford matter for thought and examination by those 
who take an interest in it. H. F. Napper. 


JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. 

May I have the honour of a short space in your 
columns to ask all owners of pictures by John 
Russell, R.A., to kindly communicate with me? I 
am writing the life of the greatest English pastellist 
from his hitherto unpublished diaries, and desire to 
include in the work a complete descriptive list of all 
his known works. Of many I already know, but a 
large number are missing still. He exhibited 332 at 
the Royal Academy, and many of those I cannot yet 
hear of. Particularly I wish to find the six fine 
pictures he painted to illustrate Dr. Thornton’s Botany, 
his portraits of Wesley, Whitfield, Hervey, Cowper, 
Romaine, Rowland Hill, Dr. Jeffreys, Queen Char- 
lotte, Charles Simeon, Kirke White, Flaxman, Prout, 
Fuseli, F. Constable, the Milward family, Lady Mor- 
gan Hart, the herbalist, and the children of Captain 
Pierrepont. May I beg any reader who either 
possesses or knows of any works by Russell, whether 
in pastel or oil, that he will write tome? Thanking 
you for your courteous aid, 

GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 
(D. Lit. honoris causé). 
The Mount, Guildford, March 14, 1893. 





BULL-BAITING AT BEVERLEY. 


At Beverley, on the common pasture called West- 
wood, are large excavations made during past cen- 
turies by the removal of chalk to repair the streets of 
the town. These excavations form amphitheatres ; in 
that known as the Newbcgin Pits, and near that 
descent into it called Slape Hill, the ring to 
which bulls were tethered whilst they were baited is 
still to be seen. It is made of iron, 1 inch thick, 
and 6 inches in diameter, and is attached to an iron 
staple, which is leaded into a block of Tadcaster 
stone. The stone is 18 inches in length, and 
measures across the face 18 by 12 inches. It is 
firmly imbedded in the ground. The last bull-bait- 
ing probably took place about 1816 or 1817, as the 
cruel sport was abolished by Mr. J. Arden, M.D., 
who was Mayor in the latter year. Previous to that 
time it was usual for the successful candidates at 
Parliamentary elections to give a bull to be baited, 
after which it was killed and the flesh given to the 
freemen. The following incident, of which my 
father was an eyewitness, shows with what barbarity 
the animals were treated :—a bull was too tame to suit 
the taste of the people, who therefore burned straw 
under its belly in order to madden it ; this occurred 
in one of the main streets, Toll Gavel. Mr. 
Richard Whiting, whose memory extends to the com- 
mencement of this century, tells me that there was at 
one time a bull-ring in the field adjoining the Hall 
Garth Inn. 

W. STEPHENSON. 
NORMAN WORK IN THE TRIFORIUM OF 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


[Vol. xxvi., p. 187; vol. xxvii., pp. 18-23, and 
p- 135-] 

Mr. St. John Hope’s letter in the last number of 
the Antiguary leaves little more to be said on this 
subject, but I may be allowed to add that the argu- 
ment against the zs szf« theory based on the great 
height at which the Norman stones have been reused 
was advanced by me when attention was called to this 
work some five years ago, but that I did not refer to 
it in my paper, because I thought it desirable to rely 
mainly on the structural evidence. I am glad, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hope has called attention to it, because 
it disposes of some of the points raised by Mr. 
Nolloth. 

It is scarcely necessary to examine Mr. Nolloth’s 
startling ‘‘ transformation ” theory, for I think I have 
clearly proved that the fourteenth-century builders left 
no Norman work standing in this triforium over 
which they could throw ‘‘a Gothic veil.” His letter 
does not attempt to traverse any one of the arguments 
which I have advanced against the 2 s¢¢« theory, and I 
venture to submit that my conclusion must remain un- 
disturbed until these have been refuted. As, how- 
ever, Mr. Nolloth expresses opinions on some other 

ints which ought not to pass unchallenged, I will 
very briefly reply to the numbered paragraphs in his 
letter. 

1. It is more than doubtful whether the break in 
the rubble masonry of the west face of the central 
tower (above the nave vaulting) is a roof weathering 
at all. But even if it were, it would certainly not 
prove the core of the tower and its piers to be 
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Norman. It may safely be inferred from the record 
of the so-called miracle of the fall of the tower* that 
its piers were entirely rebuilt. 

2. The ground-plan of Beverley Minster is certainly 
not Norman, and the proportions of the design are as 
unlike those of Norman work as possible. The 
narrowness of the bays may possibly have resulted 
from an adherence to the Norman width of bay, but 
to assume that this was the case is mere conjecture. 
I know of no evidence to indicate that any of the 
foundations are Norman work, though undoubtedly 
Norman stones have been largely reused, both above 
and below ground.t 

Paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 call for no remark, and 6 
is sufficiently dealt with in my paper. 

7. The western bays on the north side of the nave 
of St. Albans (the work of Wm. de Trumpington, 
1214—1235) are not a ‘‘ transformation” on a Nor- 
man core, but an entire rebuilding (see Neale’s Sz. 
Albans, p. 19). 

8. Mr. Nolloth states that he ‘‘ must decline to 
believe that the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
restorers of Beverley ” departed from what he imagines 
to have been “‘their usual method of procedure,” 
until the spandrels of the Norman arches and the 
backs of the spandrels of the main arches have been 
examined. The masonry of the spandrels above the 
chevron arches is constructed of the same mixture of 
stones of different dates which occurs in the walls 
within the arches. But, as I have proved that the 
chevron arches and the piers on which they stand 
were built in the fourteenth century, it is difficult to 
see how the spandrels above the arches can affect the 
question. And, as the backs of the spandrels of the 
main arcade are, of course, almost entirely covered by 
the haunches of the aisle vaults, I am afraid that Mr. 
Nolloth must remain unconvinced until the aisle 
vaults are taken down. 

JOHN BILSON. 

Hull, March 6, 1893. 

BODHAM. 
[Vol. xxvii.; p. 136.] 

The family name Bodham.is a very old one in 
Norfolk, and no doubt had its origin, as Mr. Bide- 
well suggests, from the parish of Bodham, near Holt. 
At the Survey one Ralph held the Manor of Bodham 
under Hugh de Montfort. Ralph’s descendants, as 
was customary when surnames became fixed, were 
known as ‘*De Bodham,” and some of them are 
mentioned in Blomefield’s Héstory of Norfolk, ix. 
366. They continued there till the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the direct line appears to 
have terminated in daughters. William de Bodham 
signs as a witness in the 29th Henry II. (Blomefield, 
vii. 80). Symon de Bodham was Rector of Salt- 
house, czvca 1300. James de Bodham was Rector of 
Stanninghall, 1332. William de Bodham was Vicar 


* Raine’s Historians of the Church of York and its 
Archbishops (Rolls Series), vol. i., p. 345. 

+ I am not unaware of the fact, pointed out tome by 
Mr. Hodges, that some of the masonry in the lower 
part of the south aisle wall of the nave has every 
appearance of being Norman work 7x situ, but this 
does not in any way affect the question under dis- 
cussion. 
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of Brooke, 1341. John de Bodham was Rector of 
Gunthorpe, 1349—all in Norfolk. 

The more modern family of Bodham may or may 
not be descended from the earlier line. Their pedi- 
gree was entered by Bysshe in his Visttation of 
1664, as Bodham of Bodham and Swaffham, but 
does not begin earlier than about 1550. Edward 
Bodham was Mayor of Lynn in 1685. Thomas 
Bodham of Swaffham was father of the Rev. Thomas 
Bodham, M.A., of Mattishall, Norfolk, Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge, who married Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Roger Donne, Rector of Cat- 
field. This lady was ‘‘ My cousin, Ann Bodham,” to 
whom the poet Cowper (his mother having been 
Anne, sister of Rev. Roger Donne) wrote the well- 
known lines ‘‘ On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture 
out of Norfolk,” beginning, ‘‘O that those lips had 
language.” She died January 3, 1846, aged ninety- 
seven. Her portrait, engraved in 1836, illustrates 
the lines in his poems. She was my godmother, and 
I remember being taken as a child to see her at Nor- 
wich. The late William Bodham Donne (my mother’s 
first cousin) was her great-nephew on his mother’s 
side (she having been cousin to her husband, Edward 
Charles Donne). He was M.A. of Caius College, 
an eminent scholar, examiner of plays, author of the 
Life of Lord North, etc., and an essayist in the 
Edinburgh Review. We died in 1882, and was 
buried at Mattishall. His eldest son, the Rev. 
Charles E. Donne, is the present Vicar of Faversham, 
Kent. The pedigree of Donne as connected with 
Cowper, is printed in Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea Gen. 
et Her., New Series, i. 330. The arms of Bodham in 
Mattishall Church are: Argent, on a cross, gules, 
five mullets, or: quartering Chamberlayne, Fitz- 
Ralph, and Dallinghoo. 

C. R. MANNING, F.S.A. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be partecularly 
obliged to publishers of they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be weil tf those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” 2f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“* Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information at 
any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman finds, 
and also of reprints or numbers of provincial archao- 
logical journals containing articles on such subjects. 





